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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


NE of the strongest arguments put forth in favor of 

Asiatic immigration to the United States is the 

solving of the domestic service problem. We are 
told that homes are broken up and families take up 
their residences in hotels and boarding houses because 
there is dearth of the servant class. But at the same time 
we know that the hotels and boarding houses of the bet- 
ter class employ whole regiments of help which must be 
efficient or the institutions could not be conducted on a 
basis to insure a reasonable profit or attract guests. Sin- 
eularly enough it never seems to occur to small families 
and people of moderate means that they could dispense 
with much of the hired service they have taught them- 
selves to consider necessary, and not only save the heavy 
cost in wages and keep, but be freer and more independent 
in their own lives, healthier and happier and more con- 
tented with the world as they find it. 


Make the Boys and Girls Useful 


With a family of several daughters all past their early 
cirlhood, there is no good reason why all but the heaviest 
tasks cannot be apportioned so as to fall lightly enough 
on individual shoulders, while the experience gained in 
actually performing such tasks as setting and clearing 
a table, washing fine china, glass and silverware, dusting 
and arranging furniture, will throw much light on the 
dark secret of why maids are reluctant to stay in the 
household. Girls and boys, too, would be much better 
employed helping at home than they are now roaming the 
streets, and just as effective exercise can be had out of 
manipulating a broom as in swinging Indian clubs. Boys 
seem to have a natural affinity for cookery, and it is a 
poor specimen of the sex who will not cheerfully do his 
share at home if, instead of having the preparation for 
dinner berated as a menial drudgery, he is encouraged by 
judicious promise of a camping trip and the satisfaction 
to be derived from the knowing how. 


Bothersome Odds and Ends 


There is no better cheek to habits of untidiness than 
the certainty of having to pick up, but in the average 
family where help is kept, a large part of the daily oc- 
cupation of servants is that of closing doors, picking up 
newspapers and books and articles of clothing dropped 
out of hand, returning dishes and glasses to dining room 
or kitehen, and such ‘“‘busy nothings,’’ far more nerve- 
wearing than a family wash. The girls of a family of 
small means often go out to work in stores and offices at 
small salaries with little prospect of advancement, and 
outside help, which is paid nearly if not fully as much 
as they earn, is called in to perform the tasks well within 
the limits of their strength and capacity. It is a process 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul, without taking into con- 
sideration the dangers and disadvantages of business l‘fe. 


Her Logical Place 


Moreover, in the final analysis, the legitimate and log- 
ical place for a woman is at home, attending to the af- 
fairs of a household. However much they may be flat- 
tered by complimentary comments on their wonderful ad- 
vancements in other lines, there is no getting away from 
the fact that while men both can and have done all the 
other work of the world sufficiently well, it remains for 
the women to be mothers, and the duties of motherhood 
can be carried on nowhere else but in the home. Why, 
therefore, should the future mothers and housekeepers 
be encouraged to turn their backs on the one field from 
which they cannot be crowded out? Instead of so much 
querulous complaint of the lack of good servants, let 
there be an about-face, and a determination to forego the 
service. He who serves himself is well served, 


CLUBDOM AND GAMBLING 


“The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which same I am free to maintain.” 


OCIETY and clubdom will most heartily endorse the 

S conclusion of Truthful James, and give to one Ah 
Sam the palm for peculiarity and unexpectedness, 
for he has given a thrill such as they never experienced 
before and most devoutly hope they never will again. 
Even the earthquake of regretful memory hardly jolted 
us more, and the hurried telephone and personal ealls 
made in and out of season by his unexpected action will 
not soon be forgotten. Ah Sam is the man of the hour, 
and though he maintains the usual impassive demeanor 
of his race, it is hard to imagine his not enjoying an in- 
ward chuckle at the havoe he has wrought and the fiut- 
tering of the dovecotes in consequence. And what is it all 
about? Simply this. There is an Oriental establishment 
which Ah Sam, as one of the stockholders, maintains, is 
just a clubhouse for the pleasure and interest of Chinese 
gentlemen. It is as much a legitimate institution as the 
Bohemian or the Pacifie Union Club, with the same rights 
of existence that are guaranteed under the Constitution, 
in which no color line is drawn. The municipal authori- 
ties contend that the Mun Buck Hong is a gambling 
house in which games are played for money stakes and 
that it is a menace to morality. In order to support their 
contention, a squad of blue-coats, provided with a search 
warrant as authority, and armed with sledges and hatch- 
ets, recently battered down the door of the establishment 
and took into custody the men whom they found enjoy- 
ing a harmless game of dominoes, which, however, the 
police assert, was but to mask more nefarious doings. 
Among those who found themselves in the clutches of 
the law was Ah Sam, and right here is where he proved 
himself the “‘hundredth man,’’ for, instead of meekly 
paying a fine, submitting to his loss, and watching for 
justice to nod so that he might re-establish himself 
later on Ah Sam planted his feet before the bar, asserted 
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the imnocence and integrity of his establishment, ac- 
cused the authorities of wilful discrimination solely on the 
eround of color, and subpoenaed the officers and direct- 
ors of practically every club in San Franeisco as wit- 
nesses, intending to prove by the evidence extracted 
from them that there is not a hair’s width difference be- 
tween the Wimodausis and the Mun Buck Hong, and that 
the San Francisco Colony of the Daughters of New Eng- 
land are as guilty before the law as the sons of China. 
Of course the ladies, one and all, fall back on the primi- 
tive formula of denying the charge and demanding the 
proof. They scout the idea that they would play cards 
or countenance playing for money or prizes of intrinsic 
value, either as individuals or organizations. One or two, 
eifted with the saving grace of humor, are inclined to 
laugh at the absurdity of being called into court to give 
testimony in a Chinese gambling ease, but the majority 
seem inelined to fall back on the infallible feminine argu- 
ment, to declare it ‘‘real mean,’’ and resort to tears. 
But a subpoena is no joking matter. If it can be shown 
that there is an abuse of a process of court, of course the 
attorneys for the Celestial club will find themselves in 
contempt, but that remains to be seen. 


THE HARTZELL CASE 


OUBTLESS, Mrs. Annette Hartzell is abundantly 

satisfied with the verdict of the jury which awarded 

her exemplary damages to the amount of $7,000, be- 
ing at the rate of $1,000 an hour for the time during 
which she was held in prison under an unsubstantiated 
charge of obtain‘ng property under false pretences, but 
there can be no question that hereafter wholesale deal- 
ers will give their agents instructions to go slow and go 
easy when it comes to swearing out warrants against 
those who they have reason to believe will be at their 
merey. Mrs. Hartzell, a milliner, had under consideration 
the establishment of a partnership, and the negotiations 
had advanced so far in favor of the alliance that she felt 
justified in considering the firm completed in all but 
form. A salesman from a Chicago wholesale house ealled 
upon her and induced her to contract for stock valued 
at a little more than $500, but before the goods were deliv- 
ered, the negotiations for the partnership had been aban- 
doned. The goods were shipped in the firm name, but 
Mrs. Hartzell received them herself, signed the receipt 
in her own name, and gave her notes in payment. The 
agent of the Chicago house, who was so pressingly ener- 
evetic in getting business, discovered at this juncture 
that no such firm as Hartzell & Rumple existed, and, 
hastily concluding that he was the victim of fraud, he 
had Mrs. Hartzell arrested. Her picture, bearing a Jail 
number, was given out to the newspapers for reproduc- 
tion, to the annoyance and humiliation of herself and 
her family. When the case came up for trial, it was dis- 
missed, for, though both complainant and his counsel as- 
sumed that the receipt for the goods was signed in the 
name of the non-existent firm, the document itself, of- 
fered in evidence, showed that Mrs. Hartzell had as- 
sumed the liability. The precipitaney with which charges 
were brought and suit commenced matched the ‘‘pre- 
viousness’’ with which the solicitation for patronage was 
pushed, and is an exemplification of the attitude of the 
fool and the angel. 


Not a Laughing Matter 
The original suit for damages asked $25,000 as balm 
for wounded sensibilities, a sum none too great, for it 
is no small matter for any one, and least of all, a woman, 
to be put under arrest, branded as a felon, and made to 
suffer not only the immediate humiliation and annoyance, 
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but the subsequent stigma. Incidentally, the outcome 
of the case should throw Light on another point, the right 
of the criminal officers and the newspapers to assume and 
publish the guilt of persons put under arrest before there 
is even a preliminary hearing or a statement of the case. 
While the publicity which our Constitution demands in 
all court proceedings protects the unfortunate from the 
horrors of seeret arrest and confinement by means of let- 
tres de cachet, it may work as great an injury tn the op- 
posite direction when the mere accusation is exaggerated 
into a certainty of guilt. 


No Right At All 

Freedom of the press may be regarded as the safe- 
guard of our liberty, but a free press has no right to ar- 
rogate to itself the privilege of pronouncing sentence in 
advance of evidence. Nominally, we have abolished for- 
ever the iniquity of imprisonment for debt, but if un- 
easy creditors are to be privileged to brand debtors as 
embezzlers and absconders before they have taken the 
trouble to examine the security in their hands, we shall 
be in a sorry position. Business is carried on largely 
by a system of mutual confidence, and the best safeguard 
which creditors can have is the certainty that bad 
debtors must either change their tactics or retire from 
the field simply because without fundamental integrity 
no one will be found to trust them. Seven thousand dol- 
lars is a heavy premium to pay for the privilege of mak- 
ing an unsubstantiated charge which involved a little 
more than a fourteenth of the original debt. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

The life of a favorite of fortune in Gotham one hun- 
dred years ago presents a vast contrast to that of a modern 
belle. The daughter of John Jacob Astor lived what 
would be considered a life of frugal simplicity. 
were not given allowances in those days. 
““ecoming out parties,’’ opera boxes, private carriages or 
expensive ball gowns. That faraway little city bounded 
by the fields beyond Canal street did not boast of two 
and three parties a night, though of course there were 
always festivities of Christmas and New Year to look 
forward to. A chance to dance once a fortnight at the 
City Hotel was all any girl in her senses dared dream of. 
And as for eards, a woman under 40 playing ecards in 
public was not considered respectable. Eliza Astor’s 
ball gowns, made of sheer embroidered muslin, cost less 
than $25 each. Their waists measured six inches, the 
sleeves eight. The rest of the gown, including the train, 
was made in one piece. On the nights of the Assemblies 
Eliza was driven to the City Hotel at 8 o’clock, and under 
the watchful eyes of some dame of position she danced 
until 11. Small wonder that complexions were retained! 
The supper served at the Assemblies would be scorned 
by polite society today- It began with stewed oysters 
and ended with foreign fruits and nuts. 


Girls 
They had no 


THE BEST WIFE 

Ability to cook well, 75 per cent; physical beauty, 20 
per cent; dress, 5 per cent. This is the score by which the 
modern young woman should be judged regarding her 
qualifications for marriage, according to the views of 
Rabbi Felix A. Levy, of Emanuel Temple, Chicago. ‘‘The 
woman who ean cook well invariably makes the best 
wife,’’ says the rabbi. ‘‘Too much attention is paid now- 
adays to beauty. <A pretty face is a big asset to a woman, 
but it is as 75 is to 20 when compared to her ability to 
set a first class meal on the table.’’ 
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Conducted by LAURA BRIDE POWERS 


THE STATE FEDERATION—ARE YOU GOING? 


PRINGTIME, the glorious springtime, brings us 
S many things besides daffodils and the erippe—bonny 
new bonnets, the dress-maker’s bill and the State 
Federation—yes, an election, too. And between you and 
me, aren’t they the funniest ever? 

Fixed? 

Well, you can bank upon it that every club in the State 
is fixing up its slate at this very minute, and a fracture of 
it by Mrs. Freelance would be regarded as a treasonable 
offense throughout clubdom. Now and then, a woman, 
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or a group of them, does protest against taking program, 
and they turn loose some very creditable samples of ora- 
tory, and history is made. But it raises an awful fuss. 
The newspapers fairly gloat over a ‘‘row’’ among club- 
women, for such is the construction promptly put upon 
the introduction of a second ticket—and photographers 
are rushed out and reporters with but one object in 
living—to bring in a redhot story, preferably one near to 
the truth—but a story. Now a story of this kind is not 
a story unless it has a sting in its tail, and there you are! 


Every elubwoman knows this, and rather than be served 
up for breakfast in the news columns, and thereby com- 
pelling her husband to stand ninety-nine different degrees 
of joshing on the street, and turn him into a gorgon when 
he gets home at dinner hour, she simply selects the lne 
of least resistance, and lets it go at that. 

The mode of procedure is not, however, followed in all 
clubs. In some, nominations are made from the floor, 
and any member in good standing is eligible. Then tick- 
ets bearing the names of all the nominees are sent by mail 
to members. This plan is followed in some of the larger 
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civie clubs of the state, but even in this instance it is rare 
that two candidates are named for the presidency. Per- 
haps the reason sometimes is that two women cannot be 
found at the same time in the same club willing to sacrifice 
their time, vitality, money, clothes, opinions and ineident- 
ally their personal liberty that the office demands—and 
vets. But the fundamental reason is that ‘‘It breaks 
precedent’’ and nine-tenths of women shudder at that 
thought. Women are, in the mass, slaves of convention, 
for which they are hardly to be blamed, since every inde- 
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pendent thought and act for a thousand years has been 
born in secrecy and bred in antagonism. Hence the 
eminent security—and the reputation of being a ‘‘sweet 
woman’’—of doing nothing new, and not being unusual. 
The newspapers wield a big influence in maintaining this 
attitude. Women seek out the newspapers for publicity 
for their club activities, but so sensitive are they of even 
a little mild raillery or good-natured criticism, that they 
hug close to the line of conservatism; and thus it ean be 
readily understood why they hesitate to ‘‘break the 
slate’, and take program. ‘‘It would make talk.’’ 
Horrors! 


When Small Clubs Shine 


This week elections for delegates to the Federation 
convention at Del Monte will be held in every federated 
club in the State. Ordinarily, town clubs are not ruffled 
over the annual convention as are the country clubs, be- 
cause the town club is involved in so many activities, that 
the big foregathering is but one of the big stunts of a 
busy year. But this year, it’s different. An uncommonly 
live interest is manifested north and south, and indications 
are strong for the biggest convention in years; and while 
the test of worth is scarcely to be measured in numbers, 
it is a larger contributing factor than appears on the face, 
since every individual woman goes home with new ideas 
and an enlarged vision of what other clubs than hers are 
doing, Strange as it may seem, the sensations of state 
conventions are usually sprung by the smaller and unpre- 
tentious clubs of small towns, where, as a matter of fact, 
the woman’s club is the most potent influence for pro- 
gress and achievement in the neighborhood—and beyond. 
What’s more, the men there know it; and what’s still 
more, they acknowledge it manfully. That shows pro- 
gression. 

Time was, not so many years ago, that the club was 
looked upon by these same men as a thing to be feared or 
jeered. But thus do all reforms grow, and the club—the 
federated club—is a reformer before all else. Of course, 
there are fun and frolic and goodfellowship betimes, but 
its primary business is straightening out kinks. Yes, 
perhaps its efforts are sometimes grotesque, but its earn- 
estness and intent pleads forgiveness. Overweaning en- 
thusiasm sometimes induces slopping-over, an inelegant 
expression, but fit. 

Among the activities of the clubs belonging to the Fed- 
eration may be enumerated the placing of women physi- 
cians in state Insane Asylums, the establishment of the 
Juvenile Courts through legislation, maintenance of pro- 
bation officers, the creation of Public Playgrounds in many 
cities, conservation of California history and landmarks, 
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furnishing clubhouses for women students at the Univer- 
sity of California, parking the depot or town, street-clean- 
ing, tree-planting, school reforms, sanitation work, var- 
ious amendments to inadequate city ordinances and to 
the state laws regarding tenement houses, the checking of 
tuberculosis and other protective, if paternal, measures, 
equal franchise education, the establishment and conduct 
of neighborhood settlements, art exhibitions, welfare 
work, home-finding, medical school inspection, and last 
but not least, the saving of California’s Big Trees in the 
Calaveras grove, for which California has much to thank 
the California Club, and individually, Mrs. Lovell White, 
chairman of the forestry committee of the State Feder- 
ation. 

Thus, in an imperfect way one may get a bird’s-eye 
view of the scope of reports and discussions to be heard 
at the Del Monte conveution. 


Officers of the May Meet 


The following women will guide the destinies of the 
foregathering, at which, of course, Mrs. Hume will pre- 
side; for personal charm and intellectual balance Mrs. 
Hume is an ideal leader. The other officers are:- Vice- 
President, Mrs. William Baurhyte of Los Angeles; Vice- 
President-at-large, Mrs. J. W. Orr of San Francisco; 
Recording secretary, Mrs. Annie Little Barry, Berkeley ; 
Corresponding secretary, Miss Blanche Morse, Berkeley ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. L. Donohoe, Willows; Auditors, Mrs. 
J. F. King, Banning, Mrs. J. T. Fitzgerald, Los Angeles: 
General Federation Secretary, Mrs. Edwin D. Buss, Bak- 
ersfield; District Presidents, San Francisco, Mrs. O. E. 
Clark, Napa; Northern, Mrs. B. F. Walton, Yuba City: 
Alameda, Mrs. Cora E. Jones, Oakland; San Joaquin 
Valley, Mrs. E. C. Dozier, Modesto; Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Florence Collins Porter, South Pasadena; Southern, Mrs. 
S. M. Davis, Santa Ana; Chairman of Committees, Art, 
Miss Elizabeth Robson, San Diego; Civies, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman, Los Angeles; Club Extension, Mrs. E. 
G. Greene, Palo Alto; Education, Mrs. O. Shepard, Los 
Angeles; Forestry, Mrs. Lovell White, San Francisco; 
History and Landmarks, Mrs. A. A. Goddard, Sacramento : 
Household Economies, Mrs. Flora M. M. Pyle, Westmin- 
ster; Literature, Mrs. Bertram OC, Davies, Monrovia: 
Philanthropy, Mrs. B. N. DeLeon, Berkeley; Reciprocity 
Bureau, Mrs. John T. Brady, Pomona. 

Up to the present day, the Federation has been a clear- 
ing house for the coordinating clubs. So far, so good, 
because ideas need diffusion. But is it far enough? Is 
it too much to hope that the Federation will take wp init- 
iative work in legislation? What a power for good, what 
a dynamic power, the Federation would be in ‘‘argifying’’ 
with bull-headed legislators, with women from every 
district in the state behind the initiated work! Repric- 
ocity is the law of politics, as the art is practiced today; 
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and such reciprocity as the Federation could give would 
yield it tremendous power, though it be composed only 
of near-citizens. Why not try it at the approaching 
session? 


AN IDEAL CONVENTION PLACE 


In selecting Hotel Del Monte as the place for the an- 
nual May convention of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, that body made one of its usually wise 
decisions. For, aside from the beauties of surroundings, 
the comfortable appointments, service and table of the 
hotel itself, there are other advantages which accrue to 
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the benefit of the convention. At Del Monte the con- 
vention will meet as it were under its own roof, as all, or 
nearly all, the delegates and their friends will stop there 
and the result will be that the meetings will be better at- 
tended and a greater interest maintained than if the dele- 
cates were compelled to go out for their meals or during 
the recesses. 


Del Monte At Its Best 


The convention will see Del Monte in its prettiest, and 
of the many, many attractions of this notable resort there 
is but little need to speak. For more than twenty-five 
years it has been the show place of California, the one 
place to which we took the most blase traveler from the 
East and from Europe, with a full realization that here was 
something which could not fail to arouse his enthusiasm 
and quicken his interest in things in California. So Del 
Monte has become almost a matter of State pride, and the 
Federation is to be congratulated upon its choice. For this 
convention will doubtless be the best attended of any 
convention yet held. It should be for it has more to offer 
the delegate in return for her trip than any spot in Cali- 
fornia. Delegates who go need not worry over the ques- 
tion of Dress. The Hat problem is solved because the 
meetings will all be held under the same roof, and hats 
will be unnecessary: 

The fact that the finest 18-hole golf course. with its 
ereens of velvety grass and its fair greens studded with 


stately live oaks, is immediately adjacent and a part of 
the superb hotel grounds, will appeal to many lovers of 
the game. The bathing pavilion, with its white tiled tank 
of tepid saltwater and the bathing beach beyond, will 
doubtless appeal to many more, as will the tennis courts 
and many other forms of amusement. 


World Famous Seventeen-Mile Drive 


Every one will want to take the trip over the world 
famous scenie seventeen-mile drive, which begins and ends 
at Hotel Del Monte. This is one of the most wonderful 
roadways in the world, It winds through quaint old Mon- 
terey with its fragrant memories of the old days of Padre 
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District President for Alameda, State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


and Cabellero before the American occupation. Its at- 
mosphere is full of historie association and romantic 
legend. Thence the drive goes on through delightful Pa- 
cifie Grove, the Fairyland of the Pacific, and on into the 
pine forest beyond. For miles it winds through the trees, 
among pines heavy with age and streaming with Spanish 
moss, beneath the giant eypresses thousands of years old, 
the only trees of the'r kind in America. Then it creeps 
alone the roek-bound coast where the surf thunders its 
mighty diapason or beside gleaming beaches strewn thick 
with shells or shiny pebbles. And, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting phase of the whole trip, though a matter of two 
miles off the main road, is the old Mission of San Carlos 
de Barromeo, more familiarly known as Carmel Mission. 
Here the cross was planted in 1770, the second of those 
romantic outposts of Western civilization to be established 
by the hooded friars of St. Francis. Here in the sanctuary 
sleep the father of California, Junipero Serra, and his 
beloved colleague, Juan Crespi, these hundred years at 
rest at the scenes o7 their labors. 


New Country Being Opened Up 
The visitor to the convention will probably have her 
first opportunity of visiting the wonderful regions of the 
piney woods, which the construction of the new roads radi- 
ating in and about Pebble Beach have developed. There 
are some ten or twelve miles of these and the builders are 
anxious to have them ready so that the ladies of the con- 
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vention will be among the first to go over them. A hand- 
some club house is being built at Pebble Beach, though 
it is doubtful whether it will be entirely completed by 
convention time. ‘This club house will present many 
new features and will be the nucleus for a splendid coterie 
of homes which will be built on the villa sites to be laid 
off in the neighborhood. 

From glimpses of the program as now planned, the four 
days at Del Monte will be of the gayest, as well as busiest. 
There will be tennis and golf tournaments between mem- 
bers. There will be afternoon teas on the porch of the new 
elub rooms, receptions, dances, luncheons, dinners and 
what not. 

The glass-bottom boat people have already made some 
engagements for whole parties of visitors to go out and 
view the wonders of the marine gardens, which are at this 
point, unquestionably the finest on the Pacific Coast. As 
the convention extends from the 19th until Saturday the 
22nd, a great many women are planning to entertain 
their husbands over the week-end, which will insure addi- 
tional enjoyment. Some of these men will go down Sat- 
urday and while the convention is winding up its af- 
fairs will have a day’s outing on the bay, fishing for the 
game salmon so numerous at this point. If the desire is on 
them they may enjoy the golf links. HEverything—the 
time, the place and the people—points to a glorious time 
for all who attend this meeting. ‘‘The more the merrier, 
and all will be welcome.’’ 


A PROGRAM SUGGESTION 

Thinking up programs is one of the hard tasks in clubs, 
particularly in those organizations that have not yet 
evolved into civic bodies. Vacation is nigh, the time 
when programs for the year are outlined. That the 
Journal may be of some practical use in this limitless 
work, suggestions will be offered from time to time, in 
accordance with the general outline of work in the Feder- 
ation—bridge and glad-hand days to be barred, ladies— 
not because they are reprehensible but unnecessary. 

A good type of sane programming can be found in many 
of the out-of-town clubs, rich in matter coherent in sub- 
ject. I have in mind the Country Club of Centreville, 
of which Mrs. J. O. Bunting is the leading spirit. This 
club issues at the beginning of each year its complete 
line of work and fun for the ten months, which is supple- 
mented, of course, now and then by windfalls. 

Inasmuch as the clubs convene in September, the birth 
date of California; and October brings the Portola festival, 
commemorating the discovery of the Bay of San Fran- 
ciseo, a logical topie for study, argument or debate for 
those months would be California history, Alas! Alas! 
How little we know about ourselves and the colorful his- 
tory that is ours. But at least, we should know some- 
thing of this doughty old fellow, Portola, and the environ- 
ment of his day; his travels from San Diego; his experien- 
ces; the hardships of the padres whom he accompanied 
into the wilderness; and the rise and the fall of the mis- 
sions, robbed and despoiled by the Mexican government : 
the ceding of Cal‘fornia to the United States; the coming 
of the Pioneer—who really isn’t a pioneer at all, since 


the padres preceded him—and the stirring history he made 


that is like unto no other country’s in the world. Here his 
adventurous spirit was given expansion and he builded 
to the measure of h‘s spirit; and the California we have 
today is his bequest to the world. 

History then—California history—shall stand as the 
Journal’s suggestion for work and discussion during the 
first two months of the new club year. For reference for 
matter see Hittell’s History of California, Engelhardt’s 
“Mraneiscans in California,’’? Banecroft’s library, now in 
the Univers‘ty of California, and many little brochures to 
be found in any of the larger libraries. 
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Mrs. Tilden Brown of Berkeley has just completed the 
modeling of a bas relief, ‘‘Pioneer Mothers,’’? who, it 
would seem, ought to be in line for some of the honors 
that have descended upon the pioneer daddies. 

* # * 


The California Congress of Mothers—wouldn’t it be nice 
to hear of a California Congress of Fathers—held a con- 
vention in Los Angeles on the last day of March, taking 
up in straight-from-the-shoulder fashion the moral train- 
ing—or the lack of it—in public schools. And they called 
things by their right names. This foregathering of moth- 
ers to study the best methods for developing the child’s 
body and mind is the very best index of the development 
of women in the last decade. For a good many decades, 
conventions have been held, conferences conducted, and 
exper:ments tested, that the very best methods might be 
developed for the raising of healthy pigs, well-behaved 
chickens, profuse cows and sturdy horses, but as for 
children—why, what are their mothers for, if not to take 
care of them? 

Ah! me! How many of us graduate mothers shudder 
when we think of the barbarisms we practiced upon our 
defenseless babies because we didn’t know. The over-fed 
tummies, the sockless feet blue with cold, with the head 
tenderly wrapped in a shawl, the starched dresses and bon- 
net-strings, the hap-hazard feeding, the paregorie crime 
why, ‘t makes me shudder anew to think it over. The only 
wonder is that so many youngsters survived. Motherhood, 
twenty years ago, was considered a sort of a divine insti- 
tution, and that at the moment of birth a divine inspira- 
tion as to the care of the new soul sprouted somewhere in 
the newly-made mother’s anatomy. I never was quite sure 
of that myself, the baby seemed so intricate a proposition, 
but it was the prevailing thought abroad that the fact of 
motherhood should endow the parent with supernatural 
knowledge. If there was anything the young mother 
did not know, there was. something wrong with the mother. 
You know the subject of babies and their care was a very 
indelicate subject in the girlhood of most of us. But 
thanks to the Mothers’ Clubs and Mothers’ Congresses, 
the upeoming crop of girls—yes, and boys—are coming to 
understand the divine principles of life, and crimes of 7g- 
norance will become fewer as knowledge spreads. 

Here’s to the Mothers’ Congress !—likewise to San Fran- 
cisco’s leader in the work, Mrs. M. L. O’Neal, principal of 
the Laguna Honda School. 


The Gloucester Mother. 
When Autumn winds are high 
They wake and trouble me, 
With thoughts of people lost 
A-coming on the coast; 
And all the ships at sea. 
How dark, how dark and cold, 
And fearful in the waves, 
Are tired folk who lie not still 
And quiet in their graves 
In moving waters deep, 
That will not let men sleep 
As they may sleep on any hill; 
May sleep ashore till time is old, 
And all the earth is frosty-cold.— 
Under the flowers a thousand springs 
They sleep and dream of many things. 


God bless them all who le at sea! 

If they must sleep in restless waves, 
God make them dream they are ashore, 
With grass above their graves. 


—SARA ORNE: JEWETT. 
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A GREEN ROOM STORY 


(One of the Early Incidents in a Prima Donna’s Career ) 


By SARAH WILLIAMSON 


Harris, who expected to be cast for Tuppitt, 
looked wise as he made this observation. 

‘‘Nonsense, she’s to be Lady Betty,’’ said little Maud 
MeMillan, for an instant pausing in her practice of a 
new dance step. 

‘(Wait and se*.’? said Harris, oracularly nodding his 
bald head. ‘‘I saw old Crawfish cast- 
ing his eyes her way yesterday.’’ 

Little Maud stamped her tiny foot. 

“Don’t say such a thing,’’ she re- 
torted with asperity, ‘“‘you know as 
well as I do that Miss Anstruther 
isn teathate kind) Of “ay onl? 

Harris reached out his hand and 
patted Miss MeMillan’s blonde head. 

“Don’t be angry, darling,’’ he 
said, ‘‘just wait and see. I’ve been 
on the stage a few years longer 
than you have lived, you know, and 
IT say Anstruther will sing Dorothy 
next week. Isn’t she doing The- 
resa this week, and didn’t Crawfish 
offer her Madame de Maintenon 
when Sissy Lev'son skipped out and 
got married without giving notice, 
and Earl got Ninon d’Eneclos? Mark 
‘my words, Crawfish has his eye on 
Anstruther. ’’ 

And Harris hummed a bar of he 
Merry War,’’ the opera the Crawford 
Stock Company (comie opera) was 
giving that week. 

There were tears in little Maud’s 
eyes as she recounted the conversa- 
tion to her chum, Lily Maize, as they 
walked homeward after rehearsal. 

**T don’t believe it, and I shan’t be- “She looked beyond, 


i | ‘EN to one Anstruther sings Dorothy Easter week.”’ 
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Cee 8 p53 bee way, where she expected to see the 
lieve :t,’’ she concluded. musical director.” 


“Tf it is so, it will knock a hoie 
in your religion,’’ said Lily, ‘‘won’t it, girlie?”’ 

Everybody in the Crawford company, that is the cho- 
rus end of it, knew that little Maud believed in Nellie 
Anstruther as her gospel. Nellie had started in the back 
row of the chorus and had gradually won her way to end 
place in one of the front rows. She was a beautiful girl, 
with a fine figure, but that had nothing to do with her 
promotion, for there were other shapely beauties in the 
chorus who still, after years of service, encumbered 
the back rows. Miss Anstruther was a hard worker. 
She had a good voice and read musie readily. Luigi, the 
musical director, appreciated her virtues. She never 
missed a rehearsal and never sent excuses that she was ill 
on the nights of performances. Others of the chorus did 
this frequently, and paid their fines without a murmur, 
cons'dering the price little to pay for the pleasure they 
had been enjoying in automobile rides, dinners and late 
suppers in company with the gilded youth of the towns 
the company visited on tour. 

Little Maud MeMillan had only lately joined the chorus. 
She had fallen in love at once with ‘‘the icy Anstruther,’’ 
as the gayer spirits of the chorus dubbed that hard- 
working embryonic prima donna. Little Maud was pretty 
and piquant and the gilded youth soon noticed her in 


the chorus. She received invitations galore to dine and 
sup, and one of the jeunesse d’oree, a certain Tom Millet, 
with a millioned papa, deluged her with boxes of high- 
priced bon-bons and long-stemmed roses. But his atten- 
tions were in vain. 

‘“Miss Anstruther doesn’t, and I’m going to be hke 
her,’’ said i:ttle Maud. 

“The old man admires her,’’ was 
Lily Maize’s rejoinder, She had been 
won over to champion Tom Millet’s 
eause. ‘‘So she’s sure to get on. 
You’d get on, too, if you’d be nice. 
Tom would be your angel and star 
you. You might be the daughter-in- 
law of a millionaire.’’ . 

‘*Miss Anstruther gets on because 
she works hard, and sings well. I 
euess I ean do the same,’’ was l:ttle 
Maud’s last word. 

However, there was some truth in 
Harris’s supposition that the man- 
ager, nicknamed Crawfish by his em- 
ployees, had his eye on Nellie Ans- 
truther for speedy advancement, 
though Miss Anstruther herself was 
unaware of the fact. She had her 
own ideas of how to achieve her am- 
bition, having fed her mind on stories 
of the lives of the great singers of the 
world, now devoting their vo7ces to 
Wagnerian roles and the Italian and 
French grand operas. She believed 
that steady study, unremitting prac- 
tice and attention to the parts given 
her meant advancement in her chosen 
career. She had asked for a position 
in the chorus of the Crawford stock 
to the narrow hall- company because she thought that in 
such an organization she could gain 
more valuable experience than in a 
musical comedy company that played the same attraction 
in two years’ runs. 

So she studied and sang the choruses and when pro- 
moted to the front row by Luigi rightly considered it the 
reward of her diligence. When they put ‘‘Estrella’’ on 
and she was given the tiny role of Henrietta, she felt as 
happy as if she were to sing Brigetta or the title role. 
And when the manager, who had only lately happened 
to notice her, told her that when they billed ‘‘Boceaceio,”’ 
if she could get it up in time and with satisfaction to the 
musical director, she could sing’ Isabella, Nellie Ans- 
truther already saw herself doing the prima role by the 
same time next year. In the meantime she was given the 
part of Isabel in ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,’’ and told off 
to understudy Sissy Levison as Mabel. Then they billed 
‘‘Nanon,’’ and Miss Levison levanted at the last moment 
to marry a stockbroker of the town where they were ap- 
pearing for a several months’ season, and Crawford gave 
Nellie the role Sissy had vacated, Maintenon, promoting 
Miss Earl to Ninon d’Enelos. 

Nellie did not mind donning the ‘‘old’’? make-up, and 
powdering her hair, but was glad enough to be relieved 
of the part of the first nun, that had been her primary 

(Continued on Page 41.) 
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GRANDFATHER’S STORY 


(AN INCIDENT IN A CALIFORNIA PIONEER’S LIFE) 
By EMELINE M. NORTH-WHITCOMB 


bowl of his pipe to press down the tobaceo. ‘‘ Yes, 
I was aboard.’’ 

The ‘‘old man’’ was Capt. Ed. Anderson, well known 
on the water front !n the ‘‘early days’’ of San Francisco, 
and he was, as usual, ready to spin one of his old time 
varns. ‘‘I sailed out of Boston before Mary and I were 
married,’’ said he, with a_ retrospective 
twinkle in those keen blue eyes of his, ‘‘but 
she wouldn’t stand that, you know, so I 
had to stay ashore for awhile, but I rement- 
ber that fore and aft schooner, just as if 
it was yesterday. Yes, I sailed on the coast 
of Africa—had to be mighty careful how 
you said it those days. Oh, yes, I’ll tell you 
all about it. 

‘““You see her name was the ‘Sarah An- 
derson,’ and she was commanded by yours 
truly,’’ and the Old Man got up and bowed 
as well as his short legs and neariy seventy 
years would allow him. ‘‘The schooner 
was named after my little girl, and I 
thought I would take a trip to St. Thomas, 
in the Danish West Indies. Ever been 
there? No? £Well, :f you had, I would 
have known that you would have agreed with me that it 
is one of the loveliest of those ocean gardens—the Vir- 
gin Islands. Of course you know that those islands be- 
long to Denmark, and they are just far enough within 
the trop‘es to be able to enjoy all the advantages of a 
tropical climate, so liberal in its variety, of fruits and 
flowers, and just far enough to wind’ard of the larger 
islands to insure it against the yellow fever or other ma- 
lignant diseases. 

‘““Mhe island is about eleven miles long, and five at its 
ereatest breadth, with the ety standing at the curve of 
the beautiful bay presenting a most beautiful appearance. 
The fresh tradewinds blowing entirely over the islatics 
make the climate cool and delicious during the greater 
part of the year. About half a mile to the west’ard of the 
town is an old unused parade ground, which is the favor- 
ite resort of the St. Thomasians. 

“One Sunday afternoon, about twenty-five days out 
from Boston, we came into St. Thomas, and as I was glad 
to stretch my legs ashore, I started out for a walk to the 
old parade ground. On arr‘ving there I took my seat 
on an old black marble slab that was used as a bench, 
and taking out of my pockets a piece of chalk, began eal- 
culating the expenses of the voyage, and the actual profits 
to myself after having paid for the outward cargo, which 
I had bought in Boston on credit. After a while I got 
through with my figuring, took out my handkerchief and 
wiped off the figures from the slab. Got a light?’’ Puff. 
puff, puff. ‘‘Then I rolled off the slab into a bed of 
honeysuckles, intending to have a snooze. But just as I 
was almost asleep, I heard voices near me, and a moment 
after two individuals whom I had seen on the pier when 
we made fast, came and sat down on the very slab I had 
been sitting on, with their back toward me. 

“One of these persons was His Excellency, Governor 
Von Nolte of St. Thomas, and the other was the captain 
of a beautiful armed schooner sailing under the New 
Grenadian flag, which I was told later had for a week 
been lying in the harbor toward Prince Rupert’s rocks. 


yo: I was aboard.’’ and he shoved his finger in the 


The ‘Sarah 


You see, for some years past, the Governor of St. Thomas 
had been suspected of being connected with the slave 
trade, and twice he had been called home to Copenhagen 
to answer charges preferred against him. But each time 
he had been able to prove his innocence, and he still re- 
tained the office of Governor. All this I had heard on 
previous trips to the island, so | knew my man. 

‘‘T lay there perfectly quiet, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe, and soon learned from their 
conversation that His Excellency was not 
only heavily interested in the slave trade, 
but also deep in another, and yet more crim- 
‘nal one, in whieh the vessels interested 
wore the black flag at the main peak. I 
was also much astonished to learn that the 
second person was no other than Torrie 
Guthrie, the well-known pirate of the gulf. 
“You may bet your sweet life,’’ said the 
old captain, with a stronger puff than be- 
fore and a keener look than usual from 
those steel blue eyes of his, “‘I heard so many 
thines that astonished me, and I left the 
old parade ground with a poorer opinion 
of the world’s honesty than I had when I 
came in. 

‘“*Well, the Grenadian schooner went to sea the next 
day, firing a salute to the flag as she got under way, 
which was returned from the outer fort and three days 
afterward, finding that I could not get a home eargo in St. 
Thomas, I got under way, intending to run down the 
south coast of Cuba into some of the little byports and buy 
a eargo of sugar and molasses, because I knew I could get 
't much cheaper than I could in any of the larger or more 
frequented ports. We soon made Cape Maize and hauled 
in close to the land, running alone to the west’ard and 
keeping a sharp lookout for some little obscure inlet that 
would serve my purpose. We soon passed Trinidad and 
began to fear we would have to run around to Havana 
or Matanzas, when just as we were keeping close along 
the shore, inside of the Isles of Pines we caught sight 
of the entrance to a little narrow channel that looked 
just as if it would be just the thing, so the schooner’s helm 
was put hard up and off she went before the wind, and in 
fifteen minutes she was ‘nside of a little harbor that had 
probably never been visited by an honest American ves- 
sel before.”’ 

The old Captain now became visibly interested him- 
self. He refilled the little old clay pipe, took another 
hitch in his trousers, the twinkle in his eyes became more 
in evidence than ever, when he said: 

‘““You may blow me for a land shark, if I wasn’t hit all 
aback when we got about a quarter of a mile up the nar- 
row ereek, I discovered, moored alongside of the bank 
about half a mile farther up the New Grenadian schooner 
which we had last seen at St.. Thomas. I tell you it didn’t 
take long to take in all sail and run in along side of the 
bank, tie up to a tree, get ashore and think how to get 
out of this quandary, We couldn’t get out to sea again, 
for the wind was blowing square into the mouth of the 
ereek, and we were sure that before the land breeze eould 
set in the gentleman from the schooner above would pay 
us a visit and that meant goodby to every hope in this 
life, as on board were the proceeds of the cargo. sold in 
St. Thomas and not yet paid for in Boston. 

(Coneluded on Page 40.) 
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HE stood at the side of the brick school house and 
peered around its corner at the circle of small girls 
that discoursed noisily in the centre of the convent 

yard. With melancholic envy she gazed at the complex?- 
ties of gown and color, longing to be arrayed as one of 
the enchanting group. 

Her hair was brushed and plaited into two shining 
braids, tied with plain blue bows; theirs had been pasted 
over a curling stick with ‘‘China Shavings,’’ until one 
held one’s breath at every move of the owner’s heads, for 
fear their curls would drop and break. Her dress was 
white and immaculate; theirs, though not entirely clean, 
were beribboned and befurbelowed and of brilliant hue, 
and, saddest of all sadnesses, her stockings were plain and 
black, while theirs were striped and plaided and dotted 
gorgeously. 

It mattered not that she could ride while they must 
walk, nor that she spent nickels while they craved pen- 
nies. Pride of race and easte distinction held no place in 
her socialistic little soul, and tears of loneliness gathered 
in her eyes, as she saw them make ready to play ‘‘crack 
the whip.’’ She wiped the tears away, becoming so ab- 
sorbed in her grief that she forgot her timidity and 
stepped into the full view of the noisy throng. 

The group, as a whole, stood stock still and eyed the 
new pupil with undisguised curiosity. Its spokeswoman 
and most important member stepped out. ‘*‘Wot’s your 
name? Mine’s Tessie Dennis.’? Her manner was didac- 
tic. 

‘‘Beatrice Cole.’’ was the answer given in a low voice, 
as Beatrice dug the gravel with her boot. 

‘‘Vou’re rich, ain’t you?’’ queried Tessie. 

Beatrice looked at her with astonishment, then slowly 
but not positively answered, ‘‘No.”’ 

The group turned away, appearing to lose interest, but 
not so Tessie. She threw her hands into the air and 
brought them down on her knees in appreciative merri- 
ment, calling to her friends, ‘‘Her father’s a loyyer ’n’ she 
says she ain’t rich. Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

“Then she’s a liar!’’ interjected a small miss with 
snappy black eyes and swarthy skin. 

““Gemma Yoecco!’’ scolded Tessie. ‘‘Ain’t you ’shamed 
to use such langwidge?”’ 

Gemma’s reply was brief and expressive. She spat 
at Tessie through an absence of teeth, an accomplish- 
ment required after days of long and ardent practice 
under the tutelage of an experienced brother. 

“‘T2m going to tell Sister Alberta,’’ was Tessie’s threat- 
ening retort as she ran to the school room. The result was 
all that she desired, for Gemma was hurried away by 
Sister Alberta to spend the remainder of recess in pen- 


ance. 

Beatrice was duly presented by Tessie to the group, 
which embraced the illustrious names of Angie Pozzo, 
Lizzie Kelly and Kitty Daly. — 

“Do you want to play?’’ politely inquired Angie Pozzo. 

“Tf you'll let me,’’ was Beatrice’s humble reply. 
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“Say, we thought you was stuck up, but you ain’t,’’ 
volunteered Tessie with spontaneous admiration. 
’Though you’ve got an awful high-toned name.”’ 

“You can eall me anything you like. Make it some- 
thing like yours with ‘ie’ on the end. I hate my name,”’ 
and Beatrice stamped defiantly. 

“*T like Beezie,’’ said Tessie thoughtfully. And Beezie 
she was from that day forth, displacing Tessie as queen 
of the group, ruling with despot:e sway. When she en- 
tered the school yard with a bag of candy from the Pozzo 
shop or cookies from the Kelly grocery at the corner, no 
one could have desired to be more sought after than was 
Beezie. 

Tessie Dennis succumbed gracefully to the indigmty 
of forced abdication, for was she not the ‘‘best chum’ 
of her who reigned supreme? Was she not driven to the 
corner every day after school by John Kay, the coach- 
man who controlled the fiery steeds of the Cole menage? 

But alas! Downfall must come, even to the mightiest 
sovere'gns when they fail to reckon the endurance of their 
subjects and become over-confident in their power, and 
thus it was with Beezie. In a heated moment, she quar- 
reled with Gemma Yoecco and dismissed her summarily 
from the group. 

In Gemma’s veins ran the blood of old Venice, and for 
centuries agone her ancestors had plotted and planned 
fearful revenge on those whom they despised. Were 
they Doges or were they boatmen, they were Venetians, 
and to Gemma, through the ages had descended their old 
and cherished ery of ‘‘ Vengeance!”’ 

When the winter days passed and the spring sunshine 
dried the streets and byways, ‘t was decreed, since Beezie 
had now reached the estimable age of seven, and was 
capable of going back and forth alone on the cars, that 
John Kay need no longer call at the convent gate every 
day at three o’elock. 

One day, shortly after she had tasted the joys of inde- 
pendenee, as she was leaving the school-yard she was 
confronted by Tessie. ‘‘Do you have to go straight home, 
Beez?”’ 

Beezie looked at her searchinely, and discerning depths 
of seerecy, after a moment’s hesitation answered, ‘‘No. 
Why ?’’ 

Tessie looked around to see that no one was listening 
and whispered with her mouth close to Beezie’s ear, 
** *Cause if you’ll come home wth me, [’ll give you lemon- 
ade with real wine in it. Mama gives it to me every day.”’ 

Lemonade with real wine! Oh, the ecstatic antici- 
pation that possessed Beezie at Tessie’s words! In days 
gone by, when, in privileged moments, she had been al- 
lowed to sit on the Stern One’s knee at dinner-ti:me, how 
she had looked and longed for just one sip of the precious 
beverage! But no, it was a thing denied, and therefore 
a thing coveted above all else. And at last, she was to 
taste! Oh, joy of joys! She clapped her hands eager- 
ly and exelaimed, ‘‘I’d love to come!’’ Then catching 

(Continued on Page 38.) 
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A portrait of George Hearst, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, and grandson of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, at whose home at Pleasanton, California, he spends much of his time. This portrait, and the one 
on the opposite page, were painted by Orrin Peck, and shown at the recent exhibition by the 
Bohemian Club artists. They are reproduced from photographs by R. J. Waters & Co. 
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Another portrait of the same child, the two showing him at different ages. The paintings were begun in England, 
and finished in California. The background was a garden in London. 


Rockies, you must study the fine 

arts to be citizens of the world. 
It is a mistake to give up one’s whole 
life to the practice of a profession. I 
hope that you may cultivate a taste for 
beauty, literature and art’’— These 
were the words of James Bryee, British 
Ambassador, addressing the student 
body at Stanford a few days ago, per- 
haps the most significant declaration 
by the diplomat during his Western 
visit. Diplomats are not especially 
given to uttering significant things, and 
Mr. Bryce is no exception to the rule 
in things political; but on the neutral 
grounds of education and culture, the 
famous scholar placed no restraint up- 
on himself when he uttered these sen- 
timents. Right in the midst of the 
screaming market-places and to the face 
of the money-changers, he proclaims. it 
a mistake to devote all of one’s energies 
to pursuit of the dollar, to the neglect 
of the finer things of life, expressed in 
the divinity of the fine arts. 

For this expression of high thinking 
let us profoundly thank the English- 
man. It comes at a time most oppor- 
tune, because we find ourselves, now 
more than ever, in the grip of commer- 
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cialism and sordid grabbing. The grind of making a living is on us. 
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SAND DUNES. By Bertha Stringer Lee 


But that reference of Mr. Bryce about our situation upon the other side of the Rockies is interesting. It makes 
one wonder if he realizes that, while the mountains have cut us off from the art centres of the Hast, that our very 
isolation has produced among us a school of art quite our own, big, and free and open—in short, Californian—and 
that the world is slowly awakening to its recognition. 


GRAY MORNING. By Joseph Greenbaum 


Note the suecesses of California 
painters who go to Paris,—or nearer 
home, to New York. They are striking 
a new art note—vigorous, virile, big. 
like unto the mountains and mesas and 
rivers of California. These painter-folk 
are California’s interpreters, and just 
as they understand, just so successful 
are they in putting the message upon 
canvas. They must feel the blue sky, 
the purple mountain, the chaparral ra- 
vine, the bending bay, the flaming 
flowers, the moss-hung ecypresses, the 
sunless forests—the painter must hear 
and feel these messages. And a good 
painter does. There lies the dividing 
line twixt the artist and the artisan. 
Technique comes with patience and in- 
telligent criticism, being but the me- 
chanies of art. But the divine thing— 
the unacquirable quality, the gift of 
jod—that is Feeling. It is this Feel- 
ing that has brought to so many Cali- 
fornia painters the honors of the Paris 
salons, and the national galleries of the 
world. And to our isolation, which 
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leads to contemplation of locai 
beauty and charm, much of. this 
triumph is due. 


As evidence that at least a part 
of our people are interested in art 
may be offered the fact that with- 
in a month exhibitions have been 
held at the Bohemian Club, the 
Sketch Club, Mrs. Mary Curtis 
Richardson’s at Vickery’s, the 
Spring Show at the Institute of 
Art, and several lesser exhibitions 
at the art shops quite worthy of 
the attention of the discrimina- 
ting. 

Most notable, because of its un- 
usual classiness for an Institute 
display, is the show at the House 
On The Hill. For some entangled 
reason, some of the artists here- 
abouts disdain to show at the In- 
stitute, and at times the tone of 
the exhibition has suffered. But 
the gallery this year shows a 
number of well-known painters, 
among them G. F. P. Piazzoni, 
William Keith, Charles Rollo 
Peters, Orrin Peck, Theodore 
Wores, Maurice Del Mue, John A. 
Stanton, Jos. Greenbaum, G. Cad- 
enasso, Kugen Neuhaus, C. Chapel CALIFORNIA OAKS. By William Keith 
Judson and Willis Davis; but one 
misses Charles J. Dickman, Arthur Mathews, Xavier Martinez, Lucia Mathews, Mary Curt's Richardson, Will 
Sparks, Julie Heyneman, Olga Ackerman, Isabel Hunter and Evelyn McCormick, all of whom, it would seem, ought 
to contribute to the success of the only art institute we possess. 

The Institute exhibition continues until April 23rd, and every man, woman and child about the bay should 
see it. Notable canvases are Orrin Peck’s ‘‘Garden Scene;’’ Eugene Neuhaus’ ‘‘The Land and the Sea;’’ Piazzoni’s 
“Clear Night;’? Mary Menton’s ‘‘Evening at Greenbrae;’’ J. M. Griffin’s ‘‘A Passing Shower’’—a canvas almost 
erude in its simple treatment, but full of feeling; Willis Davis’ ‘‘In The Hills’’—this the dominating picture of the 
south wall, a joy in color and a powerful portrait of a h eavy hanging cumulus; Harry Macartney’s ‘‘Bay Schoon- 
ers’’—a newcomer, methinks; Charles 
Rollo Peters’ ‘‘Hardserabble, Long Isl- 
and,’’ a mystical moonlight full upon a 
square, uncompromising old New Eng- 
land homestead—in no sense so witch- 
ing as the Peters’ treatment of Califor- 
nia’s adobes, so soft of outline in their 
tumbling ruin, but none the less a no- 
table picture; Van Sloan’s illustrative 
“Union Square;’’ Maurice Del Mue’s 
“On the Road to Muir Woods,’’ a 
stunning bit of composition; De Neale 
Morgan’s water color ‘‘Old Monterey,”’ 
an interesting bit, and there are scores 
more. 

* * * 

What Barbizon was to France, Mon- 
terey is coming to be to California. 
Here are gathered all the elements of 
nature that awaken in the soul a con- 
sciousness of beauty. The mantle of 
romance hangs heavy over the old town, 
and the air is charged with inspiration 
—lest you be a clod. Then small won 
der that the painter-folk has gathered 
there. and set up quaint studios in 
quaint places. Among those who own 
studios in the old town are Charles 
Rollo Peters, Charles Dickman, Isabel 
Hunter, Evelyn MeCormick, Charles 
STREET IN MONTEREY. By Isabel Hunter Stuart Fonda, De Neale Morgan and 


Dr. Arnold Genthe—an artist, even though his method of 
expression be mechanieal. 
With so pronouncedly an artistic atmosphere it iS per- 
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Home of California Art. In the accompanying cuts may 
be seen some of the pictures that are now hanging, among 
them Arthur Mathews’ ‘‘Afternoon Among The Cy- 


feetly logical that the finest art exhibition in California presses;’’ William Keith’s ‘‘California Oaks;’’ Isabel 


is to be found there—in Del Monte’s ballroom, where  [{ynter’s 
the best that California painters have to offer is sent, 
judged by a competent jury, and only the worthwhile 
canvases finally hung. Among the joys that the elub- 
women of the State have in store for them when they 
foregather for their convention in May is a visit to this and alone worthy an hour’s solitary contemplation. 


EI UII 


Random 
Thoughts 


“Street In Monterey ;’’ 


tha Stringer Lee’s ‘‘Sand Dunes;’’ and Maynard Dix« 


By 
GRACE BOSWELL ELLIFRITZ 
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Joseph Greenbaum’s 
“Gray Morning;’’ Maurice Del Mue’s ‘‘Evening;’’ Ber- 


m’s 


‘Desert Shower’’—the latter an epic of the silent wastes. 


Sua 


SEU EINE INE SMU MUN MMU 


OST people lose their heads in a much less interesting way than having them blown off, and for 
much less provoeation, 


There is no hunger so great as heart hunger. 
What would we poor mortals do, unless we believed in ourselves sometimes? It is our mo- 
ments of self-confidence which carry us through years of self-doubting. 
* * * 
If you owe a man a grudge, pay it, and get it off your mind. 


Great success seldom comes to a man who takes no chances. 


x x x 
The offender never pardons. 
% x 


A man who never makes mistakes never makes anything else, either. 
* 
How one dislikes to pay for things of which one never had the use! 


‘ 


Reactions are always stronger than they intend to be. olden days the formalities were 


made much of; now they are made into social hash. 


Discontent is the father of temptation. 
The man who is weakened in well-doing by ingratitude ‘s serving God only ona salary basis. 


We often repent of having spoken, but rarely of having kept silent. 


If there is anything more slippery than an eel it is a dollar. 


When we do a favor, nine times out of ten we make a foe instead of a friend. There are 
few natures which a sense of obligation does not sour. 
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Women in Real Estate 


BY A. STEWART BARKER 


W* often hear a man say, 
“A woman couldn’t live 

without talking.’’ Per- 
haps not, neither could the real 
estate business live without some 
one to talk for it. It wouldn’t 
be the enterprising business it 
is today if some one hadn’t done 
a great deal of talking. And 
let me add here, that the men 
have done their share. We meet 
men frequently who, if not born 
with the gift, have certainly ac- 
quired it to a finished degree. 
During our great business boom 
after the fire in San Francisco, 
and until the crash came in Oc- 
tober, 1907, many women around the bay here made ood 
at the real estate business, and quite a number of those 
who established offices of their own are still at it. Most 
of these report business with them brightening up, al- 
though they admit, with the men, that it has been fear- 
fully dull for some time past. 

On entering the business of selling land a woman would 
do well to begin by selling for some one already es- 
tablished in that line of business, where she can learn 
the many things she must know when doing business on 
her own account. Then, too, it is a means of starting with 
almost no capital, and of forming a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances. These acquaintances, a good memory, and, 
above all, a pleasing address, are almost indispensable to 
a woman in the real estate business. It is a business of 
ereat erises, and, especially in dull times, of many dis- 
appointments. But the commissions are fair, as a rule, 
and when a deal has been put through, what it brings in 
the way of money and satisfaction covers up the past 
weeks or months of trouble wonderfully. 


The Woman and the Home 


There are advantages and disadvantages for women 
in real estate. A woman often gets a hearing where a 
man would be denied one, but, on the other hand, men 
are often a little skeptical as to a woman’s judgment of 
values in the matter of land, though I cannot understand 
why, for has it not been said that a woman can buy 
more for one dollar than a-man ean for five? Then again, 
a woman often succeeds in selling a home by making lit- 
tle suggestions of ways and means of making fewer rooms 
do, working out of color schemes, ete., which a man is 
apt to overlook. Like the planning of homes, I think the 
selling of them is a fitting occupation for a woman. 


Where the Snag Lies 


One of the snags in the business—and it generally comes 
to light about.the time you imagine your work is done, 
and see everything coming your way so smoothly—is a 
ereat big something called a Lawyer, and you find that 
away back somewhere in the past someone left some- 
thing out or put something in that he should or shouldn’t 
have, and then the real work begins. But after a few 
of these little experiences you get to know it is no 
use trying to explain anything l'ke this out of the lawyer’s 
mind, and you hunt up the best Searcher of Records ob- 
tainable and trust to him and good luck that it will come 


out all right. The buyer is not to blame. He probably 
knows nothing about an abstract of title and he, there- 
fore, is leaving it to his lawyer to see that he gets all that 
is coming to him. 

I recall a case where, after hanging fire for nearly 
four weeks, the agent managed to arrange a meeting 
between the lawyers employed by both the buyer and 
the owner of the property in question, and everything 
was straightened up in short order. 


Enthusiasm a Good Asset 


A woman who had been working successfully on a sub- 
division proposition was asked if she could tell why she 
had been so successful, and she said, first, that she be- 
lieved in the proposition. ‘*People catch that from me,”’ 
she said. ‘‘The main thing is to get them to see the land. 
Then I almost think they buy to get rid of me.’’ So 
much for perseverance. She was certainly right in re- 
gard to believing in her proposition. Enthusiasm is gen- 
erally contagious, but the harder the times, the more en- 
thusiasm one needs to reach the more people, to get re- 
sults. 

Many agents claim that their renting Ist is more of a 
nuisance than a profit, and merely an accommodation 
for their customers. But many times sales have been 
made to people who at first looked for a house to rent, 
and many.a house has been listed for sale with the agent 
who has been keeping it rented. 

The women in the real estate business here are an ex- 
ceptionally honest class of people. They have found that 
honesty pays. Nothing could be more discouraging than 
to have a customer you have worked yourself nearly to 
death to close a deal with, come back saying, ‘‘ You told 
me so and so, and I find there isn’t.’’ A dissatisfied eusto- 
mer cannot be expected to be a customer the second time. 


The Amusing Side 


The negotiating of loans is a profitable side line that 
presents itself to the real estate agent, is a great accom- 
modation to customers and often requires much less real 
work than the selling of property. This loan department 
comes in for its share of the ridiculous incidents common 
to the business when one ean find time to notice them. 
An agent sat in her office reading a somewhat discourag- 
ing letter, when the door opened and a bright-looking 
customer, looking as if he hailed from—goodness knows 
where, presented his ecard, bowed profoundly and got 
down to business. He had invented the most wonderfui 
fly'ng machine in the country, something that he could 
safely guarantee would astonish the world, and wanted 
only the necessary ten thousand dollars to construct a 
workine model. He assured the agent that, while he 
couldn’t possibly show his plans and specifications to any- 
body, even if they did come forth with the necessary 
cash, he was absolutely on the square and would ‘‘take 
eare’’ of everybody in the establishment if the money 
could just be furnished. The agent obligingly took down 
what details he could part with and told him he would 
certainly be furnished with his ten thousand as soon as 
a party sufficiently interested in aerial navigation could 
be found. 

The coming summer promises to bring brighter things 
to the people in real estate, as to those in many other 
lines of business, and many women, as well as men, have 


— 


enlisted to help sell the various beach and woods prop- 
erties. The coming of spring and thoughts of a summer 
vacation are the features to the front in real estate adver- 
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tising now and nrany city people are busy looking up 
enough gold coin of the United States to buy them a 
camping lot near the woods or sea. 


The ‘Tenement House Problem in San Francisco 


By LAURA BRIDE POWERS 


ments. They are feeund culture-grounds of crime 
and disease, and are the pestilential pools of civiliza- 
tion. Society has created them and society is reaping 
richly that which it has sowed. Therefore, should you 
be tapped on the head by a slung-shot swung by a slum- 
bred youth, rub the lump with arnica or witchhazel, and 
take what comfort you can out of the fact that you are 
in part responsible—assuming that you are male and 
can vote and make laws. 
Every city in the world is wrestling with the tenement 
house problem. Men and women are beginning to sense 


as E scourge of cities is their slums and crowded tene- 


Four-room cottage at 535 Union Street, rear of lot. 
Rear bedroom occoupied by three children; very 
dark; absolutely sunless. 


their responsibilities to unborn hosts. New York has 
been working fifty-two years to get an adequate tenement 
house law; and during Theodore Roosevelt’s term as 
Commissioner, blocks of unsanitary tenements were con- 
demned, torn down and grass planted on their sites, let- 
ting the light of Heaven and the blue of the sky in upon 


Stairway ot tenement building, Reed Place. Kitch- 
en of flat in picture opens on dark poreh which 
covers entire rear of lot. The eight bedrooms 
in building are 10x12, nine-foot ceiling. Two 
bedrooms are dark. Twenty-seven persons 
housed in the building; total air-space, 8,640 
cubic feet. 


pale babies. London and Paris have had their experl- 
ences, five and six story buildings having been condemned 
and destroyed under municipal direetion. 


All this is expensive. The New York experiment, to 
let sunshine into the congested tenement district and to 
destroy the worst of the tenements cost the city several 
millions of dollars. But tuberculosis was spreading, crime 
propagating, debauchery flourishing, morals weakening, 
and something had to be done. So the condemnation pro- 
ceedings were begun under the law, and the lives of thou- 
sands of puny babes and sun-starved women sweetened 
and elorified. 

Now, what of San Francisco, new San Francisco, ris- 
ing white and pure from her chastening ashes? Is she 
in her new life to be splotehed and stained and blurred 


Basement flat, Bannan Place. Three bedrooms occu- 
pied by seven adults. Illustration shows bedroom 
occupied by two men, 7x8, with nine-foot ceiling. 
One window opens on light well. 


with erime-and-sin-and-disease-breeding tenements? Is 
she wise enough, and brave enough, to rebuff the greed 
of the landlord and forbid him to build unsanitary houses 
that must in a few years be condemned and destroyed at 
the expense of the tax payer—at your expense and mine? 


Cigar factory, entrance Bannan Place, shop opening 
on Dupont Street; no ventilation, save through 
door into shop; no window. Women stripping to- 
bacco, twenty being the usual number of work- 
ers, 


Have the examples of London and Paris and New York 
and Chicago no weight nor influence? 
‘But London and Paris and New York,’’ you say, ‘‘are 
larger cities, and therefore the menace is greater.’’ True. 
i=} 
but what those cities are so will San Franciseo be, with 
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the completion of the canal, and the development of our 
Oriental and South American trade. Therefore, must we 
build for the future, not only commercially, but socially 
and physically and morally; and without the determina- 
tion of good citizens to guard against bad tenements, New 
York’s problem will become our problem. And it is an 
ugly problem! 

“But San Francisco has a tenement house law,’’ vou 
will say. ‘‘ What more ean we do?’’ 

What more? You can compel the enforcement of that 
law—that’s what you can do! 

‘“And is the law not enforced ?’’ 

No! It is being ‘‘construed’’ by the Board of Public 
Works to suit cases, conditions, and ‘‘pull’’—‘‘pull,’’ 
chiefly. And the President of the Board of Publie Works, 
Michael Casey, is quoted as having said to Miss Alice 
Griffiths, of the Woman’s Public Health Association, ‘‘The 
Board of Works has decided to exempt Romeo flats from 
the law.’’ 

Now, the law plainly reads: ‘‘A tenement house is any 
house or building, or portion thereof, which is rented, 
leased, let or hired out, to be occupied, or is occupied, or 
is intended or designed to be occupied as the home or 
residence of three or more families living independently 
of each other, and doing their cooking on the premises, 
and having a common right in the hallways, stairways, 
vards, water closets and laundries, or some of them.’’ 

In Romeo flats—which, incidentally, are artistic villian- 
ies—the stairways are in common use, and to every in- 
tent and purpose are tenements within the meaning and 
intent of the law. But the Board of Works has ‘‘decided’’ 
that these tenements are exempt from the law. Now, if 
the Board of Works was possessed of a spirit of public 
policy rather than of petty polities—and cheap polities 
its voice would be the first raised hereabouts in the en- 
forcement of the law in its broadest interpretation. In- 
stead of this, the law is openly violated in the granting 
of permits; and where sufficient ‘‘pull’’ is exercised, the 
vitalest provisions are blithely ignored. 

The most common violations are against Section 23, 
which prescribes that ten feet be left open at the back of 
tenements for light and air, except on corner lots. The 
prescribed ten feet are usually left in the frame construc- 
tion, but enclosed back porches are deftly appended. as 
the building progresses. But this cannot be done without 
a permit. And the Board issues the permit. 

Then, who’s to blame? 

Other sections habitually violated relate to the minimum 
amount of window space in living rooms. The law pro- 
vides for one-tenth of the superficial area of the room, and 
that every room in a tenement house shall have at least 
one window opening directly upon the street or upon a 
yard or court, and that such window shall properly light 
all parts of the room. 

How well this provision is enforced is shown in two 
accompanying pictures, where little children have their 
beine—dark, dark holes where artificial light is needed by 
day. What a breeding place for immorality and disease! 
And: this is permitted by a twentieth century common- 
wealth, that a rich man may grow richer! 

Time was when a man thought he had a right to do 
with his property as he wished. But rights of others 
began to be recognized as the world grew wiser; and it 
is everywhere recognized now that owners’ rights must 
be curtailed to conform to the rights of others—the city- 
ful—else landlordly greed would swamp us. The poor 
have small choice in matters of physical comfort. That 
they be provided with decent and sanitary homes is a 
social obligation resting upon every civilized centre. And 
when landlords—yes, and landladies—thoroughly digest 
the idea that They Must Build Sanitary Homes, the first 
step in the solution of the prevention of juvenile crime 


will have been made. Give us cheerful, healthful homes, 
and the moral tide will rise. 

To those sufficiently interested in the problem of hous- 
ing, I would suggest a tramp over the Telegraph Hill 
district, which, owing to its foreign population, presents 
more tenement problems than does any other part of 
the city. And here you will find the unventilated tobacco 
factory here pictured, where ten or a dozen women work 
ten hours a day. Perhaps the cigar you are enjoying was 
rolled in the populous air of this bugatorium. Throw it 
away ! 

In a previous issue of the ‘‘Journal’’ pictures were 
shown of sick children in bed in rooms where no ray of 
light or sun had ever penetrated. When the visiting 
nurse from the Telegraph Hill neighborhood settlement 
called to treat an ailing little one,a lamp was necessary 
to see the child. What chance had the babe ill in such 
a hole? It is needless to add the baby died—a citizen 
lost to the State, but a soul released from the poverty and 
the greed of landlordism. 

And now, how long is this complaisant and ‘‘ diseretion- 
ary’’ Board of Works to be permitted to make a plaything 
of a law framed, fought for and passed by the city’s best 
citizens, for the city’s best good? 

It is up to you, and you, and you, good citizens. You 
men have a vote—the talisman of power—that makes a 
politician wag his tail and lek your hand. Then it is 
you—and you alone, Mr. man-eitizen, with a vote—that 
can compel the Board of Works to do its duty. And that 
done, at some future day you can amend our rather in- 
adequate law by amendment, wherein flats will come under 
regulation. In the present law this type of dwelling is 
exempt from supervision; and violations of the air-space, 
and window regulations, and size of rooms and sunlight 
provisions are observed everywhere. ‘The smallest room 
permitted by the existing ordinance must contain eighty 
square feet, while the living room must measure 120 
square feet. Apartment house dwellers, how do your 
rooms compare with these regulations? 

At the present writing a wire is looked for momentarily, 
announeing Governor Gillett’s signature to the State Tene- 
ment House Law. When it comes—and it will come—then 
the local ordinance will be doubly strong. And the 
‘‘eonstruing’’ of the law will then have been taken out of 
the hands of the Three Tailors of Tooley Street. And a 
uniform tenement law over California will mark ten mile- 
stones passed in the social development of the West. 


Loo riosivtiNtT AND HIS FAMILY 

The first photograph of the Taft family taken after the nom- 

ination, on the steps of the Terrett cottage, at Augusta, 

Georgia. Right to left, President Taft, Robert A., Charlie, 
Mrs. Taft, Miss Helen Taft. 
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Shopping on Commission 


Byn Gra \cnles 


have not been over-done, but there is one which 

has as yet not been crowded and is at the same 
time lucrative-—the commission agency. It is a following 
that should be very dear to feminine hearts, for it means 
shopping of all kinds. What matters it if it does mean 
buying things for other people? Is there any woman so 
far beyond the tenets of her sex’s creed that she would 
scorn spending her days in reveling in the beauties dis- 
played in our San Francisco stores, even if she knew that 
they were for others than herself? There could be no 
sterner and still no more pleasurable tuition in “‘other 
love,’’ if this does not seem paradoxical, and it 1» a teach- 


ali. HERE are very few fields for woman’s work that 


Photo by Bruguiere & E’isen 
MISS LILLIAN WURKHEIM 


ing that has been well-mastered by several of our San 
Francisco women. 

One of the most successful in this line of business is 
Miss Lillian Wurkheim. Before the fire she suggested 
styles to her friends, and afterwards, being encouraged 
by them, she started out in business for herself. 

Being the possessor of taste and of a knowledge of the 
artistic, she had no difficulty, in a very short time, in 
establishing a name in the shopping world. Many of our 
wealthy women are too engrossed in society and bridge 
to spare the time required to study up the quickly chang- 
ing styles, and so they welcomed a young woman who 
was capable of choosing wisely and well for them in 
matters of dress, furniture, literature and art. As soon 
as her eredit was a matter of no question with our lead- 
ing stores, which was soon indeed, she sent out cards to 
all of our wealthy women. She also advertised in many 
of the prominent magazines, specializing in the Hastern 
journals on Chinatown shopping, and in the Mexican and 
Central American ones on outfitting girls for boarding 
school. 

Her first large order was a consignment of jade sent 
from the Baldwin Jewelry Company to a New York art 
store. Her selections were so popular that she has had 
many orders as an outcome. Scattered through the dif- 


ferent boarding-schools and convents in California there 
are many children who are clothed entirely through Miss 
Wurkheim’s choosing. Besides this, she has many women 
in our inland towns and in the State of Nevada, who send 
to her for all of their hats and dresses, so that in three 
years she has risen to a livelihood of her own making 
with returns of two or three hundred dollars a month. 

All this, however, has not been attained without work 
and some hardship and humiliation. As an example of 
the latter, not long ago a New York woman of supposed 
position and refinement engaged Miss Wurkheim to guide 
her through the intricacies of the Chinese bazaars. The 
woman was accompanied by her daughter-in-law, whose 
afternoon was passed in miserable embarassment at her 
mother-in-law’s rudeness, for she took up all of Miss 
Wurkheim’s day for the expenditure of six dollars. But 
this was not the worst. She treated her as if Miss Wurk- 
heim were an automaton to grind out prices and sugges- 
tions, never addressing her except through the medium 
of her daughter-in-law, and viewing her from afar through 
a much-filagreed lorgnette. When the woman once 
essayed a remark as to the advisability of some fans as 
bridge favors, and Miss Wurkheim dared to ask if she 
played bridge, she deigned no reply, but turned her 
back and said to her daughter-in-law in a bored and 
affected drawl: 

“Tt used to be that one was awsked ‘To what chaweh 
do you belong,’ but now-a-days it is “Do you put up a 
swaggah game at bridge.’ ’’ 

So that one can readily see that a shopping commis- 
sioner has to put up with as many petty but nevertheless 
humiliating annoyances as any other woman with a 
ealling. 

Amone the stores with which Miss Wurkheim has 
dealt successfully are the Juvenile, the Baldwin Jewelry 
Company, the White House, Altman's, Gould-Sullivan, 
Kerwin the Corsetiere, the Waldorf Hair Store, F. Kauff- 
man & Co.. and the Art Craft, in fact, she is recognized 
as a shopper of ability in all of our large and fashionable 
stores. 


It was Burne-Jones, the creator of beauties with long, 
slender necks and ereat, earnest eyes, who wrote: ‘‘A 
fool has three laughs. He laughs at what is good. He 
lauehs at what is bad. And he laughs at what he does 
not understand.’’ Be eareful, then, how, when and where 
vou laugh, 


Fiction Library 


A Lending Library 

> without membership dues. The new 

fiction, fresh and clean, for a 
nominal per diem fee. 


in the Red Room 
rear mezzanine. 


239 Grant Ave, Sinekes 


SN 
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THE WOMAN WHO WORKS 


Conduéted by VIRGINIA DHU 


“The lack of direct political influence constitutes a powerful reason why women’s wages have been kept at a mini- 


mum.”—Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor. 


(This department is open to communications on all subjects 
of especial interest to the women and girls who are earning 
their own livings. Address all letters to Virginia Dhu, Cali- 
fornia Woman’s Journal, 227 Sheldon Building, San Francisco.) 


HE mind of the average woman has no conception 

of the struggle for existence of her sister who de- 

pends entirely upon her ability at her craft, or at 
unskilled labor, to supply all the necessities of life. 
Where is the woman who is concerned as to whether a liv- 
ing wage has been paid for the production of the article 
which she contemplates purchasing, or whether it was 
produced under living conditions. While we have women 
working sixteen hours a day in close rooms, ten feet 
square, making cloaks satin-lined, fur-trimmed, which 
bring $70 in the market for the munificent sum of $3 per 
week; and women slaves making women’s white under- 
skirts for 35 cents per dozen, it certainly behooves all 
thinking women to learn something of the why and where- 
fore of it all—and that is what this department hopes to 
do. I hope to interest women in conditions which sur- 
round the woman who works, and to keep pace with the 
splendid progress being made to improve these conditions. 
I shall chronicle the wonderful success of the organized 
wage-earning women in trades unions in securing better 
wages and improved environment. It is only through the 
organization of the workers themselves that a better order 
has been brought about. 

Miss Rose Brennan of the Weavers Protective Union 
of Fall River said before a recent convention that the 
eirls in the Fall River cotton mills have to work ten and 
a half hours a day, in a temperature so high that every 
thread of their clothing is dripping wet, and many faint 
at their looms; in an atmosphere so full of flying lint as 
to make throat troubles and consumption frightfully com- 
mon; and amid such a din of machinery that almost all 
the operatives become deaf. Each woman runs from four 
to twenty-four looms; and they still have to use the un- 
sanitary shuttle in which the weaver must apply her mouth 
to the opening and draw the thread through with her 
breath. The shuttles pass from one to another, and thus 
tuberculosis is spread. At present the girls are working 
but three days a week, under a cut-down in wages, and 
can earn on an average only three or four dollars a week. 

Elizabeth Beardsley Butler has been making investiga- 
tions of women workers in Pittsburg, among them the 
laundry workers and the workers in the metal trades. Miss 
Butler was struck with the dumb acceptance of the situa- 
tion found among those women. To an unusual degree 
the mills and foundries have gathered up from their neigh- 
borhood the workers they have needed and the women 
have allowed their lives to be bounded by a few streets 
and have entered at the call of the mill. Monotony of 
occupation has helped still further to crush ambition. 
‘<The ultimate physical effect we have yet to learn through 
the children of the women who have earried trays of sand 
cores in the heat of annealing ovens, who tore apart the 
welded sheets of steel, or who for ten hours a day stood 
putting threads in nuts to the pace of a machine.’’ The 
encouraging feature is that the women are becoming 
awake to it all, and the one-half is trying to know what 
the other half is doing. A great world wide fraternal 
sisterhood is forming, which is striving for better laws 
and better conditions for women. 


The Swastika Club 


One of the new branches of the Catholic Educational 
Extension Society is called ‘‘ Welfare Work.’’ This de- 
partment, under the leadership of Miss Margaret Taylor, 
has entered a new field. Aided by Fred C. Parker, general 
manager of the American and Pacific Coast Biscuit Com- 
panies, Miss Taylor and the women of her branch have 
organized in these factories a club among the working 
girls. Miss Lillian White is the president of the new or- 
ganization, which is called the Swastika Club. Though 
primarily recreation during the noon hours was the club’s 
object, as soon as it was launched its object was enlarged 
to reach into every department of the factory. Twice a 
week formal meetings are held, the Welfare Branch of 
the Catholic Educational Extension Society providing 
music, pictures and other forms of recreation for the mem- 
bers. The club meets in two large rooms in the factory 
from which the machinery was removed with the sanction 
of the management. 


In the South 


Los Angeles has a splendid showing of organized labor 
among the women. The Waitresses Union is a young or- 
ganization, but very progressive. The Garment Workers’ 
Union is a strong organization, with two healthy branches. 
The Woman’s Union Label League is developing new 
energies and is exceedingly promising. The Women’s So- 
cialist Union is small but active, and the women are will- 
ing, like their sisters of London, to go to jail for free 
speech. The Laundry Worker girls are organized, to- 
gether with the men. 


A beautiful diamond sunburst was presented to Miss 
Margaret C. Daly, organizer for the United Garment 
Workers of America, by the Garment Workers of San 
Francisco. The presentation was made at the Labor 
Temple in March, the gift being in recognition of the work 
Miss Daly has done for the Garment Workers since com- 
ing to California. 


What He Wanted 


A Kansas man reeently refused a proposal of mar- 
riage. ‘‘I like you,’’ he said to the girl, ‘‘but you have 
too many friends. There would be too many at our wed- 
ding, for you would be afraid not to invite them all, and 
vour many friends wouldn’t be satisfied unless they made 
fools of us by playing some kind of crazy pranks on us 
when we started on our wedding journey. You have so 
many friends that we would get all kinds of presents 
that we don’t want, and would be kept poor in future 
trying to pay back when the donors got married. You 
are nice, and I like you, but what I am looking for in 
a wife is a woman who is friendless-”’ 


OLD-FASHIONED CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


So good they are often classed as ‘‘new’’ chocolate 
creams. Made only by Geo, Haas & Sons’ Candy Stores, 
Phelan Building (Market and O’Farrell streets), Fillmore 
at Ellis, Van Ness at Sutter and 28 Market street (near 
Ferry.) 
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Woman’s Suffrage—Why | Claim It 


By MRS. MARY E. AMRATH 


URROUNDED by home conditions, which ought to put 
any woman thoroughly at ease with herself, 
Woman’s Suffrage has nevertheless became one of 

my fixed principles, not because I need it personally, but 
I am able to discern that women need it, that humanity 
needs it. 

Woman’s Suffrage, in my opinion, does not begin and 


end with the ballot, but it begins with a cognizance that 
things are not as they ought to be, either in the home or 
out of it, and it ends with the cognition that women are 
equipped with an intellect which strives for discernment 
and application, and that they must use it in the right 
direction instead of frittering their time away and dulling 


Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Hayden, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Gayness 
and Mrs. A. G. Kilburn, in a Chalmers-Detroit. Mrs. 
Hayden at the wheel. 
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the:r intellectual faculties in despicable trifles, such as 
‘‘wash-tub’’ hats, directoire gowns, etc. 

The very fact that woman’s temperament constitutes 
nine-tenths of the temperament of the future generation, 
demands that woman apply herself earnestly (in order 
to become the best homemaker and the proper parent) to 
the more serious problems of life, than to the ‘‘ Hatched, 
Matched and Dispatched’’ columns of the newspapers 
and their attendant gossip. 

Woman’s Suffrage implies a thorough study of the 
conditions which surround us, and the propounding of 
proper remedies for such conditions as ought not to be 
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The most famed of California’s resorts, where the State Federation 


tolerated in a community. or by a nation, laying claim to 
civilization. 

While the affairs of government have been exclusively 
in the hands of men, who, by the way, are extraordinarily 
anxious and active in their efforts to maintain the status 
quo, women have been neutral in matters of public 
concern to an extent which has made it poss’ble for con- 
ditions to arise which are deplorable. 

In other words, Woman’s Suffrage, as I understand it 
as a prineiple, means better homes, brighter and more 
companionable parents, free from the contemptible sub- 
terfuge of deceit; it means, in truth, that parents will 
share their burdens alike and understandinely; it means 
healthier and happier children with a better and cleaner 
future before them. 

The time is fast coming when women will recognize 
their true duties in this direction and when men will be 
surprised to find in woman’s proper use of herself a much 
needed help. 
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The Women Motorists 


By HELEN NICHOLLS 


ROM present indications there is little hope that 
women will be permitted to take active part in the 
annual Glidden tour of the American Automobile 

Association. The contest committee of the association 
last month received a request from representative auto- 
mobile manufacturers who met in New York, asking that 
the board adopt the rule that ‘‘only males of eighteen 
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tire change of linen. The newest models are shaped pre- 
cisely after the much-derided carpet bag; they are much 
wider than any preceding models, and are equipped with 
big double handles of leather, and to be really correct 
should have large silver ornaments of some kind on the 
front. The head of an animal is greatly favored, and 
the dog, horse and wolf are well hked. It seems rather 
incongruous to have one’s motor bag ornamented with 
the head of the horse, to be carried while one is being 
borne along by the horseless vehicle, but there is no ac- 


counting for fashion’s vagaries. Some of the most ex- 


LU DEL MONTE, 


‘ederation of Women’s Clubs will convene from May 19th to May 22nd. 


years or over be eligible to take part as contestants or 
drivers in the annual tour of the association.’’ The de- 
cision of the board has not been announced at present 
writing, but the subject is before it, and judging from the 
existing relations between the manufacturers and the con- 
test board it is thought that members of the fair sex will 
be barred. What the clever chauffeuses themselves think 
about this announcement has not been told in the dis- 
patches as yet. It 's possible that they do not care enough 
to prepare to fight the decision. 


The Motor Bag 


Mrs. Sherman Hitcheock ‘s one of the authorities on 
motoring, and especially that phase of the sport that 
deals with women’s dress when automobiling. 

‘‘Wach and every fashionable motorist,’’ she writes in 
a recent article, ‘‘is the possessor of one of the enormous 
motor bags which Dame Fashion has decided upon. _ They 
will carry almost anything, from a powder puff to an en- 


pensive motor bags come in a pale gray leather, with the 
price up to the century mark, while the same bags with 
elaborate silver trimmings come well over a hundred dol- 
lars in price.’’ 


Mrs. Louis Butler, accompanied by her husband, in their 
20-H. P. Oldsmobile. 
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| The Garden and the 
Coming Flower Show 


By 6LLEGN ROECKEL-DAVIS 


; [a] Treasurer of the Fall Flower Show to be held in October under the auspices of the Horticultural Society and 


California State Society. 
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DMUND GOSSE tells us that the first man 
E who defended a flower garden as having an 
independent right to exist was John Parkin- 
son. “‘Until his time,’’ says Gosse, ‘‘everybody 
had made excuses for the cultivation of flow- 
ers, as if they were an agreeable but frivolous addition to 
the serious business of fruit trees, medicinal herbs and 
roots, of camples and of fruit trees, and that the first of 
these must be held to be no less honorable than the others. 
He probably had a considerable share in getting the de- 
liberate flower garden introduced, perhaps about 1595, 
and he was much interested in ‘ts forms and definition. A 
great deal of thought had to be expended upon bordering. 
It was usual to edge the grass plots with thrift, and 
when flowers were first grown in open beds geomander 
was used to border them. This was a little shrub. 
Teucrium, from the rock shores of the Mediterranean, 
with grayish-violet blossoms. It could be trained to make 
a dwarf hedge, and it had a pleasant, faint scent. Ger- 
mander, however, soon went out of fashion because it was 
found difficult to keep it neat and trim. Great value was 
then set on strongly perfumed plants, such as lavendar, 
marjorum, thyme and sage for bordering. But when 
Parkinson wrote his ‘Paradisus in Sole,’ a generation 
later, the latest invention for edging was white or bluish 
pebbles set up in lines.”’ 

I have always loved flowers myself and have been in- 
terested in gardening. Who should love flowers, if not a 
Californian, in whose state flowers bloom all the year 
round? 

The Coming Flower Show 

The cogwheels have been set in motion for a grand 
flower show to be held in October, 1909, the date and 
place of meeting to be made known when the circular 
list of prizes is distributed to professional growers and 
amateurs. 

The following committee is in charge of the event: 
H. Plath, manager; D. MeRorie, assistant manager; Ellen 
Roeckel-Davis, treasurer; J. R. Atkinson, secretary; as- 
sisting committee, Mesdames L. O. Hodgkins, J. Branin. 
M. Grothwell, F. Sachau, Messrs. J. W. Bagge, William 
Kettlewell and C. Abraham. 


Prizes Are Offered 

A special prize of $5 and second prize of $2.50 will be 
offered to school girls (pupils of public or private schools 
of any creed), who will cultivate a flower bed or patch of 
ground and bring the flowers that are blooming next Oc- 
tober to the flower show and exhibit them. 

The following admirers of flowers offer these prizes to 
the girls—with the hint, ‘‘Boys also,’’ but this is not 
exactly the right kind of news for a Woman’s Journal— 
Mrs. L. H. Moise, Miss Helen C. Dixon, Dr. M. W. Fred- 
rick and Mme. Ellen Roeckel-Davis. 


What You Must Do 
Now, girls (and boys) you are expected to spade up 


your own ground, plant the space with bulbs, seeds, eut- 
tings, ete., do all your own watering and weeding. The 
result will be health and quantities of flowers for your 
homes and friends, with the admonition that plants do 
better when relieved of their bloom in season and not 
allowed to go to seed. <A letter should be addressed to 
Mr. H. Plath, the manager, Postoffice Station ‘‘L.’’ San 
Francisco, Cal., asking for space to exhibit. State name 
and address ‘n your letter. 

To help out a selection of things to cultivate I sug- 
gest chrysanthemums, anemones, pansies, sweet peas, ger- 
aniums, dahlias, eladiolas, asters. petunias, mignonette, 
gaillardias, pelargoniums, all good for the fall season 
An infinite number of dahlias can be cultivated from 
bulbs and seeds, including cactus, show, faney, ponpon 
and single var‘eties. If some of our young readers are 
already cultivating flowers they will have roses, earna- 
tions, ete., to add to this group. 

Shakespeare’s April 
W HIcH spongy April at thy best betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns. 
—Tempest. 
How this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day! 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
He writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells 
April and May. 
—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


A day in April never came so sweet 
To show how costly summer was at hand. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


Tle will weep vou an’ ’twere a man born in April. 
—Tro:lus and Cressida. 


Men are April when they woo, 
December when they wed. As You Like It. 
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MAKE YOUR LAWNS BEAUTIFUL 
BY USING OUR CONCENTRATED 


Lawn Dressing 


Strictly a High Grade Chemical Fertilizer 
A 


Has no objectionable features, no odor 
and contains no weed seeds 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
————. or addtess. ————=> 


The Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. 
268 MARKET STREET :: SAN FRANCISCO 
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By JOAN HADDON 


probably be vitally affected by the reported war in 

theatrical circles of New York. In the spring and 
summer time we usually entertain all the best of the 
Eastern attractions, and it really matters little at which 
of our theatres they show, so long as we see them. We 
are promised Mrs. Fiske in ‘‘Salvation Nell,’’ with Hol- 
brook Blinn, a San Francisco boy, as her leading man. We 


bs dramatic situation in San Francisco will not 


MISS HARRIET WORTHINGTON, 
The Valencia Theatre’s New Leading Woman. 


are also promised various popular musical comedies and 
some of the big Gotham successes. Just as present Rich- 
ard Carle in ‘‘Mary’s Lamb”’ is delighting large audi- 
ences at the Van Ness Theatre, and after him will come 
Otis Skinner in a dramatic version of Balzaec’s ‘‘Menage 
de Gareon,”’ called ‘‘The Honor of the Family.’’ 


Mme. Ellen Roeckel-Davis 
VOCAL STUDIO 


1143 ASHBURY STREET 


The 18th-Street Car passes the door near 17th St. 


Speaking of Balzac, a San Francisco woman, Miss Mary 
I. Connell, has written a strong drama—a translation of 
Balzae’s ‘‘Le Chouan,’’ which will be a splendid vehicle 
for a feminine star. There is a strong male part in this 
dramatization of one of the great Frenchman’s least-read 
but most interesting novels, but it is the feminine role 
that gives the best opportunity for distinction. Miss 
Connell is a teacher in the San Francisco school depart- 
ment, and is one of the most thorough linguists I have 
ever met. 


cd 


The Alcazar promises various good things for the month 
of April. ‘‘Are You a Mason?’’ is running during the 
present writing. “‘Under Two Flags’’ comes next, then 
‘““The New York Idea,’’ and then a grand revival of 
‘Old Heidelberg.’’ The Valencia is presenting ‘‘ Pretty 
Peggy’’ this week and the Easter attraction will be the 
fascinating ‘‘Peter Pan.’? Norman Hackett in ‘‘Class- 
mates’’ is coming to the American. ‘‘The Umpire,’’ a 
New York hit, is a Princess future. The Orpheum has 
its usual promise of sparkling vaudeville features. Some 
of Will Greenbaum’s promises are Mischa Elman, a won- 
derful violinist, at the Garrick; Rear Admiral Evans in 
a lecture at Dreamland Rink; a grand Easter festival 
concert at Dreamland on Easter Sunday afternoon, with 
Gabrilowitch and Miss Elsa Thornsyard as special fea- 
tures; the Burton Holmes’ travelogues, and the Ben Greet 
players in Shakespearean productions. 


Mrs. Harriet Woodthorpe, widow of the late John 
W. Woodthorpe,:and mother of a family very well known 
in the drama and the arts, passed away recently at her 
home in Oakland. She was 73 years old. Mrs. Wood- 
thorpe was the mother of George Woodthorpe, Mrs, 
Al Dobson, Harry, Budd and James M. Woodthorpe. 
Her grandchildren are Mrs. Georg?e Cooper Stevens, 
known on the stage as Georgie Cooper, and wife of 
Landers Stevens; Ollie and Harry Cooper, both well 
known; Mrs. Charles Carrere and James W. Horne. The 
Woodthorpes are one of the oldest and best known the- 
atrical families on the Coast. 
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“———{__ “His Master's Voice” 


Have you heard the Victrola? 


The Victor withoutahorn! Itlookslike 
a music cabinet—it plays and sings like 


the artists themselves without rasp or 

mechanical noise. Now being installed 

in all the best homes in America, in the 

choicest suites of the finest hotels, aboard 

the ocean greyhounds and in the palaces 

of nobility throughout all Europe. 
PRICE $200 


Sherman 
a 


ay & Go. 
Steinway and otherPianos - Victor Talking Machines 
Kearny and Sutter Sts., Sam Francisco 
Broapway at13TH | 1635 VAN NESS AVE. 


Oakland San Francisco 
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Augustus Thomas, the playwright. is a man who be- 
lieves in ideals and thinks that the drama is the best 
place in which to exploit them. ‘‘An ideal,’’ says Mr. 
Thomas, “‘is a mental picture which more or less governs 
our conduct. We ourselves outgrow our ideals and never 
of course live up to them. We should be bankrupt if 
we did. But ideal conduct, which is impossible in life, 
is possible of presentation in the theatre and that is the 
purpose of the playhouse—to present heroism, ideal sac- 
rifice, ideal merey, ideal justice.’’ 


THE FLOWER FOR APRIL 
AFFODIL is the flower of April. 
D “Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’’ 

Are often mentioned by Shakespeare, who was him- 
self a child of April, but from the time of Chaucer to the 
present day the flower has been the poet’s theme. 

In the language of flowers it signifies unrequited love. 
The name is supposed to be a corruption of the ancient 
English ‘‘affodil,’’ which means ‘‘cometh early.’’ It is 
one of the many blossoms with which a mythological 
legend is associated. It is the flower that dropped from 
Pluto’s chariot when he was earrying off Proserpina to 
the infernal regions. There is a current superstition 
amongst rustic English people that it is extremely un- 
lueky to bring home the first daffod:] of the season. 

If a youne maiden plucks a daffodil, in some parts 
of Great Britain, she courts death, but in any event, to 
bring one into the house is to drive out luck for that 
vear. 

‘““When a daffodil I see 
Hanging down her head towards me. 
Guess I may what I must be; 
First, I shall decline my head; 
Secondly. I shall be dead; 
Lastly, safely buried—’’ 

Wrote Robert Herrick. 

Jean Ingelow embodies the same faney in 
phone :’’ 

‘‘O ght, O light, she cries, farewell; 

The coal black horses wait for me! 

O shade of shades where I must dwell ; 

Demeter, mother, far from thee! 

Oh, fated doom that I fulfill! 

Oh, fateful flower beside the rill! 

The daffodil, the daffodil!’ 

The daffodil is sometimes ealled the Lent-Lilv. or the 
Dis Lily. It is one of the flowers dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. In Germany it is called ‘‘Joseph’s Staff.’’ and is 
one of the many flowers traditionally connected with the 
blossoming of the staff which indicated the suitor divine- 
ly chosen to guide the early childhood of the Saviour. 

Golden daffodils were believed to be especially in 
favor with the mythological goddesses who loved to have 
their altars and shrines decorated with the blossoms. 
They are the favorite flowers of Ellen Terry, who copies 
the color in her gowns whenever possible. For a few 
vears the daffodil reigned as a social favor'te, and com- 
fortable fortunes were made by those who cultivated the 
early blossoms. New varieties were propagated, single 
and double, pale and deep-colored, until the florists’ cat- 
alogues enumerated more than a hundred distinct species 
named after distinguished people in every walk of life. 

But fashion is a fickle mistress and as a commercial en- 
terprise the cultivation of the daffodil does not today 
offer much inducement. For those whose love is founded 
on something deeper than passing whims, the sweet- 
scented yellow flowers still hold a secure place in their 
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affection. The flower-sellers of this city—the ‘‘street 
peddlers’? of Newspaper Row—have found daffodils 
“best sellers,’’ with the California violets this season. 


1333 VAN NESS AVE. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED 
—— TO OUR —— 


Complete Display 
of 4 


Gowns, Suits, Coats ( 
Waists, Linen and 
Lingerie Dresses 
Street Hats, Repre- 
senting the Season’s 
Choicest Authentic 
Fashions : : : 


Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Crepes 7 
Embroideries, Etc. Chinese Jades | 
: 


Lillian GAurkheim 


China : Town : Shopping 


Bronzes, Brasses, Furniture 
Ivories, Jewelry ; : 


Exclusive : @riental : Novelties ; 
\ 


319 Walnut St., San Francisco T 


Correspondence Solicited 


Phone West 3897 


F. KAUFFMAN & CO. 
Makers of Fine Furs 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
212. STOCKTON STREET 


PS ORS) a ES EOF OF R 


Our Garments are Recognized for Their Cut 
Style and Fit 


La Kirono Corsets 


Are pronounced by the most fastidious dressers 
and gown makers The Acme of Perfection 


TERESA AURELIA KIRWIN 
CORSETIERE 1414 Van Ness Ave. 
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The Cake Just Like Mama’s 


By Ray M. Bromley. 
OH!” exclaimed Mary, as she pounced into the bed- 
room, where her sick mother lay. ‘‘I made a cake 
just like yours.”’ 

‘““How did you make it, Mary?’’ asked mama in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘What receipt did you use?’’ 

“Receipt !’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Why I used my head.’’ 

““What did you put into this wonderful cake?’ asked 
mama. 

““T used one cup of milk, three-fourths of a cup of but- 
ter and stirred them together, adding the yolks of four 
beaten eggs, one-half a cup of milk, two and one-half 
cups of milk and two teaspoons of soda and some lemon 
flavoring.”’ 

When this explanation was over, Mary’s mama asked 
where the cream-o’-tartar came in. 

“Oh! I forgot!’’ exclaimed Mary in a tone of dismay. 
“Tt won’t taste good, w'll it. mama?’’ 

When it appeared on the table that night, I won’t say, 
but, my good listeners, I leave you to pieture it as best 
you can. But I think it will not be a long task or a hard 
one. 


The Revolutionary War 
By Claya F. Taylor. 
I 
O Bee cance without representation, 
We all know was the general cause, 
And that Washineton’s acts at first 
Did not gain the public applause, 
But later on, beyond every doubt 
They proved he knew what he was about. 
II 
Battles of Coneord and Lexington, 
And the next one of Bunker Hill; 
Defeat then came, and then discourage 
Hard as it was, their ranks to fill; 
Imagine the worry on every one’s part 
When Washington refused his ranks to start. 
IIT 
Ah, now the report of Burgoyne’s defeat, 
Long after Charleston saw its flame, 
Stirred up the people all over the land. 
Cornwallis surrendered, the next report came. 
‘““Washineton knew.’’ the people said, 
When this last report they read. 
IV 
Cornwallis’ surrender ended the war 
And the colonies a nation grew, 
Respected by all foreign powers. 
Washington president, opponents few. 
‘He saved our country,’’ the people cried, 
And great was the mourning when he died. 


A Logical Lad. 
The little nine-year old son of a well known attorney 
already shows signs of an uncommonly logical mind. 


The other day he remarked to his auntie, apropos ‘‘in- 
laws’’; 

“T have a father-in-law, Auntie.’’ 

‘But you aren’t married, dear,’’ said auntie, ‘Show 
can you have a father-in-law?’’ 

“Well. I guess I have,.’’ said the nine-year-older. 
““Ain’t my daddy a lawyer? I euess he’s a father-in- 
law all right.’’ 

This is the same child whose father was nonplussed 
when he gaye forth his ideas on step-mothers. Someone 
had suggested that such a relationship might trouble 
his menage some day. 

“Well, I don’t think I’d like a step-mother,’’ said the 
boy. He meditated for the space of a minute, and then 
added, ‘‘But you know that Abraham Lincoln had a 
step-mother, and he became a very great man.”’ 


Illustration by Edith FE 


The Climbers 
Y father’s a hod-earrier, and mounts high 
On a ladder most every day.’’ 


““My father’s a Climber, and says that I 
Shall be in the Swim some day.’’ 


The teacher of one of the rooms in a school in the su- 
burbs had been training her pupils in anticipation of a 
visit from the school inspector. At last he came, and the 
classes were called out to show their attainments. The 
arithmetic class was the first called, and in order to make 
a good impression the teacher put the first question to 
Johnny Smith, the star pupil. 

‘Johnny, if coal is selling at $5 a ton, and you pay the 
coal dealer $20, how many tons of coal will ne bring you?”’ 

“‘Lhree,’’ was the prompt reply from Johnny. 

The teacher, much embarrassed, said, ‘‘Why, Johnny, 
that isn’t right.’’ 

‘Oh, I know it ain’t, but they do it, miss.’’ 


| 


When J. M. Barrie was a small boy aetat. 6, his elder 
brother died suddenly, and he was called upon to assist 
in comforting his grief stricken mother. Then and there 
he started upon the business he has been engaged in ever 
since—the business of making people laugh and forget 
their troubles. That was his crafty way of playing physi- 
cian to his mother, and every time he won a laugh from 
her he tallied it on a serap of paper. When the doctor 
came the little boy shyly slipped the laugh report into 
his hand, and the first day he scored five. The doctor 
advised him to show the report to his mother and thought 
that he might win still another laugh from her. ‘‘I did 
as he bade me,’’ says Barrie, ‘‘and not only did she laugh 
then, but again when I put it down, so that though it 
was really one laugh with a tear in the middle I counted 
it as two.’’ 


To take away the smell of stale cigar-smoke in a room, 
burn a little coffee on a shovel and carry it through the 
room. Or. better, burn incense, which can be bought at 
any Oriental shop for five cents a box. 


A representative of the Journal visited Best’s Art School a 
few days ago, and after a very pleasant stay at that institution, 
came away much impressed with the earnest endeavors of both 
pupils and teachers in their work. This school is unique inso- 
much as the instruction in drawing, illustration, painting, etc., 
is absolutely individual and in accord with the needs of the 
pupil. There are classes six days in the week, three nights 
a week and a Sunday sketch class; all well attended. In his 
private studio Mr. Best has a number of his latest and best 


OFFICES AND 
SALESROOMS 
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paintings which are to go to the Yukon Exposition at Seattle. 
Mrs. Alice Best also has a number of portrait sketches in both 
oil and pastel which are particularly fine. 


ITS FAME IS WORLDWIDE. 


The Sing Chong Company’s Bazaar is Known to Tourists the 
World Over. 


The first question the stranger asks, on looking over the 
“tourists’ itinerary” of San Francisco is: “Where is Chinatown?” 
The second query is: ‘Where is the famous Sing Chong Com- 
pany’s Bazaar?” 

For the fame of the big emporium for Chinese goods has 
traveled over the continent and the oceans, and not a tourist 
ever visits our city without including the Sing Chong Com- 
pany’s Bazaar in his program of “sights.” The store, since 
the rehabilitation of San Francisco, stands at the corner of Du- 
pont street and California. It is a solid, Class A, modern build- 
ing, yet in its architecture the Oriental type has been pre- 
served, and it is in entire harmony with the general scheme of 
the Chinese quarter. Its display of Oriental goods is unsur- 
passed, especially fine being the collection of bronzes, porcelains, 
ivories, ebonies and carved furniture. There are screens in 
various materials, beautiful jewelry and jades, silk embroider- 
ies, kimonos, cloisonne ware, quaint satsumas, and a variety 
of shawls, gowns, counterpanes and such objects as appeal par- 
ticularly to women. The Sing Chong Company not only import 
articles of lingerie that cannot be duplicated at any other import- 
ing house here, but they are makers of ladies’ underwear and 
silk dresses, making them to order. Some beautiful crepe cos- 
tumes have been turned out by the establishment. 

Those who desire to purchase pretty souvenirs to send their 
Yastern friends always seek this store, for at very moderate 
prices one can purchase the popular bronzes and the cherry 
blossoms to fill them; exquisite belts and beads of many 
designs; and fascinating trifles that please feminine hearts 
the world over. 


“ONLY SILK MILLS ON PACIFIC COAST.” 


Mills—Petaluma, California 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


= 
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Needlework an Essential of aWoman’s Education 


By MADAME CORSINI 


12 pees do fancy work because it is the fad, do it be- 
cause it is essential. If we had a school where 
needle culture was the fad I fear that Stanford and 
the California University would suffer for pupils. If 
mothers think that by sending the‘r young daughters to 
the University it fits them for any position in life ever 
after, they are mistaken. Why not consider that a daugh- 
ter’s education is not ‘‘comme il faut’’ unless she is sent to 
a finishing school, one where sewing and embro‘dery are 
taught? Then we should have young ladies of which the 
country would well be proud to have them enter any so- 
ciety, because we then could show the old world that the 
American girl can do something else besides bedeckine 
herself with jewels and wearing Worth’s and Paquin 
gowns. If it were the vogue for women to understand 
embroidery and faney work our embroidery departments 
would be inadequate, whereas now they are a drug on 
the city. We need education in this department of ‘‘Bell’ 
Art’’—of using the needle, 

Why the majority of wealthy people look upon know- 
ing how to sew and do embro‘dery as belonging to a set 
of people apart from them, I cannot understand. It ean- 
not be because they think it a cheap asset of their daugh- 
ter’s education. On the contrary they seem to find such 
education expensive when in search of something that 
calls for hand-needlework. It must be then that they 
are simply neglectful in that branch of their child’s edu- 
cation. 


Deplorable Ignorance. 


Suppose we should reason this way: Say, here js a 
young lady, the oldest of a large family. It falls upon 
her to begin to think about helping mother and in her 
mind comes up the question: What shall I do: What 
can I learn? She begins by electing to be a saleslady. 
“Oh, that is too tiresome, I have to be on my feet the 
whole day.’’ 

““Dressmaking, that is too hard—and then I cannot 
sew, I have never had a needle in my hands in all my 
life.’’ 

““Milliner? Yes, I guess I will answer this advertise- 
ment, but I must know how to sew to be able to get a 
position in a milliner store, too.’’ 

“IT will try to go into a tailor shop, or a corset shop; 
my, oh my, I find that I cannot get anything to do be- 
cause I can’t use the needle. The only thing left for 
me is to be a salesgirl in some store.’’ 

This is the reason that seamstresses and dressmakers are 
always looking for competent help. 


Here’s the Remedy. 


Now, then, the remedy for this is very simple. Let the 
growing child become attached to the use of the needle. 
Let her begin at home sewing for her dolly. Let the 
mother teach her how to darn her own and her brother’s 
socks. Make the task one of pleasure. Do not punish her 
by making her sew, but give her an incentive such as a 
new book or an outing as a reward. Do not. however. 
bribe her into sewing or darning, but make it a weekly 
reward for helping mother with brother’s sewing. In this 
way the child will look forward to the patching day, and 
by the time she reaches her teens she will not only look 
forward to her sewing and mending, but she will begin 
to ask mother if she can make an apron. Then will come 
the wish to know how to’make a frock for little sister. 
Then she will try her hand at making a blouse, ete. Don’t 


scold her or whip her if she should spoil a few yards of 
material, but with a few needful remarks so as not to 
encourage her to be wasteful, give her more material. 
You will be surprised to find how soon we will have young 
people clamoring for the education necessary to help them 
to do sewing and faney work and do it well and 
thoroughly do it, because they love to do it and are proud 
of their knowledge gained through their own efforts and 
mother’s patience. 
Good Embroiderers and Sewers Are Needed. 

I know for a fact that right here in California there 
are several art stores, all of which are looking for com- 
petent help in the embroidery and fancy work depart- 
ment, but there are, [ am sorry to say, very few that can 
fill the bill. They all know a little of this and less of 
that, so that it makes the conducting of an art depart- 
ment a perplexing and difficult question to cope with. 
We need good workers in all branches of fancy work 
and embroidery. 

There are those who ean do initials, others who ean 
scallop, but very few can do both of these, coupled with 
the other branches of embroidery and faney work. There- 
fore, we need competent hands, those who understand the 
different branches of the art needle department as 
thoroughly as any other profession is understood by those 
who occupy their different departments. 

To make such a department a paying proposition we 
need at the head first a good buyer, then a better worker. 
The one in charge of the work-room must first under- 
stand designing; second, what sort of stitches and colors 
would enhance such a design. 

What She Must Know. 

She must understand the combination of stitches and 
the quickest and easiest way of making such stitches. 
She must know why, say, blue would be the best here. 
and red there. In fact, she must appeal to the taste and 
ability of the individual. Don’t treat everybody with 
the same dose. Change the stitches and color even in the 
same design. Break the sameness that is so tiresome in 
these stores. Instead of tiring the eye, please it. Give it 
harmony in the carry'nge out of a desien which will vive 
rest to the vision and pleasure to the senses. 

Simple and effective designs will do more to induce 
sales of art goods than the conventional ones of today. 
It would be of benefit to the young people if a number 
of ladies would get together and start a school for them 
where they can learn to sew and do faney work. This 
would be just as philanthropic as any other departure 
devoted to the benefit of womankind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SSellis’ Silver Factory 


SILVERWARE MADE TO ORDER 
Artistic 14-k Gold Jewelry : Gold and 
Silver Plating : Manufacturer to you 

: Repairing 


IS NOW LOCATED DOWN TOWN 
328 Post St., Union Square 


TASTE JUDGMENT 


ECONOMY 


LILLIAN WURKHEIM 
...€ity Shopping of Every Description... 


319 WALNUT STREET 


PHONE WEST 3897 SAN FRANCISCO 
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EMBROIDERY STITCHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


(Illustrations by courtesy of the Carlson Currier Company ) 


(Continued From Last Issue.) 
Satin Stitch, 
Used commonly in solid French embroidery, 
is either a straight or slanting stitch reach- 
ing entirely across the figure to be covered; 
each stitch placed exactly parallel and close 
beside the preceding stich. 
Solid Long and Short Stitch 
This stitch is a modification of the Ken- 
sington, and has superseded the latter. The 
difference between the two is in manner of 
working and not in appearance. Solid long 


Figure 24. Blanket Stitch. 


and short stitch is a succession of rows of 
stitches blended one into the other and con- 
forming always to the outline of figure be- 
ing worked. Figure 21a shows method of 
taking the stitches, as follows: Petal A 
shows first row; Petal B shows first row 
and second row part way across. Petal C 
shows third row; Petal D shows three rows 
completed and fourth row part way across; 
Petal E shows surface of petal filled to the 
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Figure 25. 

Long and Short Buttonhole Stitch. 
base with solid long and short stitch. Each 
row is made to show clearly the illustration 
by means of light, medium and dark threads. 

While the solid long and short stitch is 
merely a succession of rows of stitches, 
blended one \into another, and taken in a 
direction that should conform to the out- 


Figure 27. Honeycomb Buttonhole Stitch. 


line being worked, yet there is a well-defin- 
ed method for placing the stitches. For 
instance, the stitches forming the first row 


Figure 30. Double Buttonhole Stitch with 
Buttonhole Purling in the Center. 


in a petal will be set close together, both 
on the outer and inner edge; the second 
row will be blended well back in the 
stitches of the first row, but leaving a space 
the width of a stitch at their lower end. 
Into this space the stitches of the next row | 
must be blended, and so on until the lower 
and narrower part of the petal is reached, 
where the stitches will be crowded closer 
together and no space can be left between | 
(see Petal E). 


Figure 31. Double Buttonhole S*itch with 
Buttonhole Purling on both Edges. 


Simple Buttonhole Stitch 
Work from left to right; insert needle in 
the upper line; bring point out on lower 
line: throw thread to the right to form loop; 
see that thread is under needle point; pull 


w 


Figure : Double Buttonhole with Spaces. 
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needle through. Repeat, setting the stitches 
close together to form a solid edge, or a 
short distance apart, as in figure 24. This 
is called blanket stitch. 

Figure 23 illustrates simple buttonhole 
stitch worked over padding which is com- 
posed of stitches run into the fabric the 
long way of the scallop. The amount of pad- 
ding used depends upon the taste of the 
worker. 

(Continued in next issue) 


ADDITIONAL CLUB NOTES 
IN SAN JOSE 


The Willows Reading and Improvement 
Club meets every week. The members are 
taking a “supposed” trip around the world 
studying each country as we go along. We 
have an hour’s reading about the country, 
besides two papers by members; also talks 
and discussions of the subject at each meet- 
ing, roll-call being responded to in accord- 
ance with the subject or country. We 
are trying to get all the pleasure, knowledge 
and fun we can out of our trip, which has 
proved very interesting and instructive. We 
have had a number of special afternoons— 
“High Tea,” “Thanksgiving Day” and other 
special holidays and anniversaries of noted 
people; also an occasional reception and 
frequent socials. 

MRS. E. E. EVANS, Cor. Secy. 
THE WATSONVILLE CLUB 

The Watsonville Woman’s Club had a no- 
table gathering on March 20th. It was the 
tenth anniversary of the club’s existence, 
and the members celebrated it in appro- 
priate manner and form. Of the original 
charter list of thirty-two, twenty-one were 
present. Death had called one. When the 
roll-call was called the ten absent members 
responded to their names by letter, in which 
they expressed their love and loyalty and 
regrets that they could not be _ present. 
Those heard from were Miss: Belle Cassin, 
San Rafael; Mrs. W. L. Rodgers, Berkeley; 
Miss Louise Kidder, Berkeley; Mrs. Esther 
M. Johnson, San Francisco; Miss Emma 
Kerr, Los Angeles; Mrs. George Furlong, 
Berkeley; Mrs. Maud L. Chandler, Berkeley; 
Mrs. K. F. Snow, Michigan; Miss Emily Wil- 
son, Washington; Mrs. E. T. Cadwell, New 
York. A dainty breakfast was served to the 
club members only, it being a strictly family 
affair. One hundred sat down to the beauti- 
fully decorated tables; a birthday cake or- 
namented with marguerites, the club flower, 
and brightly illuminated with ten candles 
occupied a prominent place. Mrs. C. H. 
Rodgers, President of the club, delivered 
the address of welcome and introduced Mrs. 

J. A. Baxter, chairman, and hostess of the 

lay, who addressed the assembled guests in 
appropriate words. Miss F. Wickersham 
gave an interesting history of the club from 
its beginning; Mrs. A. BE. A. White read the 

“club poem;” Mrs. M. A. E. Hawkins read 
a paper on “Our Club; past, present and 
future.” 

M. A. E. HAWKINS, Cor. Secy. 


CALIFORNIA \VOMAN’S 


RS. I. LOWENBERG’S novel, ‘‘The Irresistible Cur- 

rent,’’ is now in its second edition, and is still 
‘brisky selling. The California Club made a discussion of 
the novel a feature of one of its recent meetings. 


The Concord Publishing Company of New York has 
issued one of the most interesting biographies of Mary 
Baker Eddy that are on the book market. It is a new 
edition of Sibyl Wilbur O’Brien’s life of Mrs. Eddy, that 
came out two years ago, and gives a very graphie picture 
of the noted Mother of Christian Seience. Arthur Bris- 
bane’s sketch of Mrs. Eddy is a very admirable accom- 
panyment to the larger volume by Mrs. O’Brien, and 
might be read first, as a prologue to the biography. The 
Brisbane volume is published by the Ball Company of 
Boston. 


In ‘‘The Story of My Life,’’ published by the McClure 
Jompany, with a wealth of illustration in the way of 
ohotographs, Ellen Terry records her first impressions of 
Henry Irving, which she later modified. ‘‘Henry Irving 
at first had everything against him as an actor. He could 
not speak, he could not walk, he could not look,’’ she 
writes. “‘He wanted to do things in a part, and he could 
not do them. His amazing power was imprisoned, and 
only after long and weary years did he sueceed in setting 
it free.’’ 

Me 

In “‘The Gorgeous Isle’’ (Doubleday, Page & Company), 
Gertrude Atherton launches an interesting ethical prob- 
lem, which she solves ‘n her own way, but which will 
undoubtedly suggest different solutions to her readers, 
according as the latter differ in temperament and point 
of view from the author. The plot has been given at 
length in the several reviews of the novel that have ap- 
peared since its publication last fall, but the problem is 
still being discussed by readers all over the country. The 
author, meanwhile, is living on Mount Tamalpais, in her 
native California, and working at a new book. 


The scene of Clara Louise Burnham’s ‘‘The Leaven of 
Love,’’ (Houghton Mifflin Company), ‘s laid in San Diego, 
at the Coronado hotel, easily recognizable as ‘‘Regina 
Beach,’’ its ‘‘disguise.’’ Mrs. Burnham, by the way, 
has just left Chicago to spend a season in New York. 


The Century Company has a new book out by Mrs. 
Jeannette Lee, whose ‘‘Unele William’’—the story of an 
old Nova Scotia fisherman and philosopher—has made so 
many friends. The new book is called ‘‘Simeon Tetlow’s 
Shadow.’’ 


Last year Carolyn Wells inaugurated a new series of 
children’s books, the first of which was ‘‘Marjorie’s Va- 
eation.’’ Now comes the second, ‘‘Marjorie’s Busy Days.”’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Company.) 


The ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Centennial’’ is a collection of 
authentic stories with poems, songs and programs for 
the boys, girls and teachers of elementary schools, edited 
by Lillian C. Bergold, Ph. B., University of Chicago. 
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The Waldorf Hair Store 


Most ComMpLeTE ESTABLISHMENT OF ITs KIND ON THE 
PGi CMe ———————— 


HAIR DRESSING 
SHAMPOOING 
Ee 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


: MARCEL WAVING 
FACIAL TREATMENT 


Fifty Expert Operators 
Employed 


241-243 Geary Street 


UNION SQUARE 


A. PRADELS .. srench 


1111-13 POLK STREET ‘°° Book Store 


Novels, Fashion, Dramatic and Sporting Papers 
Subscriptions Taken for Foreign Periodicals 
New Books Twice a Week 


Hotel St. Francis 


oS AUN -P-RUAUN GC ESG: © 


@ The Ladies’ Hairdressing Parlors on 
the second floor have every modern 
accessory. 4] Facial Massage, Mani- 
curing, etc., by expert attendants. 
@ While the service is unusual the 
charges are not. 


Under the Management of JAMES WOODS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
The San Francisco Institute of Art 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


PAINTING DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING 
DRAWING ILLUSTRATING 
TEACHERS’ 
MODELING COURSE 


Daily, Saturday and Night Classes 
Circulars mailed on application to the S. F. Instituie of Art, California 
and Mason Streets, San Francisco 


Mrs. Hl. A. Mitchell Keays’ novel, ‘‘The Road to Da- 
maseus,’’ having completely upset the authorities of the 
University of Michigan by its revelations of occurrences 
under coedueation, was made the basis of a lecture on co- 
edueation which a British member of parliament de- 
livered at Plymouth, Eng. No one was more surprised at 
the consequences of her book than the author, who, living 
quietly in Cambridge, is making a study of the conditions 
of student life at Harvard, where one of her sons is an 
undergraduate. * xX 

A new and complete edition of George Ehot in twenty- 
five volumes will be brought out in the spring. 


Eleanor Atkinson in ‘‘Lineoln’s Love Story,’’ has told 
again with much pathos the story of Lincoln’s affection 
for Ann Rutledge. lLincoln’s reason was nearly lost 
through his grief over the girl’s death and this little 
book tells the idyl of a great man’s first love. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins has a new novel out, and all 
her friends here are in consequence interested. Its title 
is ‘‘Open House.’’ 


Beatrice Harraden, whose novel ‘‘Interplay’’ is one of 
the book sensations of London this season, is very well 
known in California, where she lived for some time. One 
of her novels had a Southern California setting, and pic- 
tured the woes of ‘‘The Remittance Man.’’ Miss Harra- 
den made her first hit in literature with ‘‘Ships That Pass 
in the Night,’’ but.she made a great fuss because she felt 
she was not treated rightly by her American publishers 
as to royalties. In reality she had no cause of grievance. 
Putnam bought the American rights from the English 
publishers, and the novel was not copyrighted in America, 
in consequence being pirated right and left. Miss Harra- 
den had sold her copyright outright instead of taking the 
alternative of royalties, so, of course, she did not profit 
to any extent when the book became a ‘‘best seller.” 


Mabel Waenall’s ‘‘Palace of Danger’’ (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company) is a neatly constructed ttle romance of 
the court of Louise XV. Mme.de Pompadour is one of 
the chief characters. 


Tommy had been punished. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he sobbed, 
‘did your mamma whip you when you were little?”’ 
“Ves, when I was naughty.”’ 

“And did her mamma whip her when she was little?”’ 
““Yes, Tommy.’ 

‘And was she whipped when she was little?”’ 

Se Viege 

‘“‘Well, who started the darned thing, anyway ?”’ 


She: James married before he had completed his edu- 
cation. 
He: The same could be said of any man that married. 


One of the handsomest additions to the downtown district of 
the new San Francisco is the building in which is housed the 
firm of Paul Elder & Company. It is at 239 Grant avenue, be- 
tween Post and Sutter streets. Elder’s was one of the first book 
stores to open after the big fire, its artistic little home in ’Van 
Ness avenue being deservedly popular with the book lovers. The 
interior of the new store is designed by the same architects, 
Maybeck and White, and while on-entirely different lines, is 
equally distinctive and individual. The Elder publications have 
won a good deal of fame for San Francisco. It was this firm 
that published the clever. Cynic’s Calendar which has been 
given: the tribute of »countless imitations. - Wallace . Irwin’s 
“Sonnets of a Hoodlum” and -all his: first successes were from 
the’ Elder press:* 
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SMART WEAR FOR WOMEN 


STRICTLY ‘TAILORED SUITS 


EVENING WRAPS, COSTUMES 
WAISTS, ETC. 


Gould, Sullianalo 


253-257 POST STREET 


Phone Douglas 546 San Francisco 


A. W. Best Alice Best 


Best’s Art School 


1628 Bush Street 


Life Classes Illustrating 
Day and Sketching 
Night Painting 


A Summer Vacation 


TOUR TO JAPAN 


FOR REST AND RECREATION 
NCO eae 


From San Francisco, by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co’s Popular Steamer “China” 
‘Thursday June 17, 1909, Programme for 
the asking. 


OTHER TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


32 POWELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


The Short Route to Europe 
From New York every Tuesday by the four luxurious flyers: 
“Kronprinzessin Cecilie” “Kaiser Wilhelm II.” 
“Kronprinz Wilhelm” “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.” 
From New York every Thursday by the twin-screw passen- 
ger steamers: 
“George Washington,” (new). Largest German steamer. 
“Prince Friedrich Wilhelm” (new) ete. 
S. S. “Berlin,” (new). Largest steamer in Mediterranean 
service. 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ROBERT CAPELLE, 250 POWELL STREET 


General Pacific Coast Agent Near Geary St. and St Francis Hotel 
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OSE HOOPER PLOTNER is to send a group of her 
R miniatures to the Alaska-Yukon exposition. Among 
them are her miniatures of the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Belleau Coryell. Mrs. Plotner is doing fine 
work at her art. Matrimony in her case did not prove a 
bar to ambition in an independent career. She has been 
painting miniatures for several years, having perfected 
her art in Paris. 


Miss Sara Dean is in Australia gathering material 
for another novel. Miss Dean was one of the founders 
of the Spinners’ Club. 


Florence Alice Whaley, a 13-year-old school girl of 
San Diego, has received a Carnegie gold medal for 
heroism and $2,000 for saving the life of a T-vear-old 
boy at Ocean Beach, near San Diego. 

Theodore Roosevelt will send the committee in charge 
of the May Day festival at Los Gatos a cup to be pre- 
sented to the handsomest girl baby in the parade. The 
director-general of the fete proudly displays this let- 
ter: 

““Mhe White House, Washington, February 17, 1909: 
Mr. R. P. Doolan, Los Gatos, Cal. My Dear Sir: In re- 
ply to your letter of the 11th instant, I regret to say 
that the President overlooked your communication, but 
you ean rest assured that a silver cup, suitably en- 
eraved, will be sent you for presentation to the hand- 
somest girl baby in the May Day baby carriage parade. 
Please forward me photograph of winner. 

“WILLIAM LOEB, JR., 
‘*Seeretary to the President.’’ 


At the fourth annual meet of the Southern California 
polo and pony, racing association, held at Coronado in 
March, Mrs. Charles ‘W. Clark, formerly Miss Celia 
Tobin, nominated the winner of the ladies’ plate. Bas 
Blane, the erack Burlingame pony, entered by the ardent 
sportswoman, easily carried off the honors in that race. 
Mrs. Clark’s victory.added to her husband’s laurels. To 
secure the cup permanently it must be won three times, 
and the millionaire proposes to repeat his double. suc- 
cess next year. Mrs. Clark intends also to take a promi- 
nent part in the meet, and again gain for herself the 
ladies’ plate. 

In keeping with her promise to her husband, a phy- 
sician, who died some years ago in San Francisco, Mrs. 
Henrietta Damkroeger is one of four women taking the 
civil service examination for internes in county institu- 
tions. If she is suecessful she will remain in Chicago un- 
til she has served the eighteen months required, and-then 
will enter general practice in San Francisco. 


Ada Romer-Shawhan, the San Francisco artist, de- 
signed the interior of the new Thompson-Jaulus cafe. 
Mrs. Shawhan has done much strong portrait work. 


“PERSONALITIES 


Upon two oceasion recently very special reasons in- 
duced Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riges to suspend her 
rule against reading in public. At the old school in And- 
over, which she attended as a girl, she read from her 
Christmas romanee, ‘‘The Old Peabody Pew,’’ and at the 
Peabody house fair, in Boston, she read from ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’’ Mrs. Riges is so deeply interested in 
kindergarten work that she has offered to present a copy 
of ‘‘New Chronicles of Rebecea,’’ inscribed with her auto- 
eraph, to all new members of the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion connected with the Elizabeth Peabody house. 


Olive Logan, who was one of the first women to enter 
the lecture field for woman’s suffrage, is in a pauper in- 
sane asylum in England. For years she has been sup- 
ported by Lady Cook (Tennie Claflin.) 


Miss Dorothy Grosvenor, who is to wed Lord Dalmeny, 
Lord Rosebery’s heir, is considered the best dressed 
woman in Ireland. 


Miss Kate Hill, who has been studying in Paris for 
the past three years, has returned to California on a short 
visit to her relatives. Before leaving for Europe she de- 
voted most of her work in California to animal studies 
in plaster. While in Paris she spent much time in brush 
work. 


Adele Block, who was playing the leading role in Henry 
Savage’s company presenting ‘‘The Devil,’’? was married 
last month to J. Mooney, president of the Board of Public 
Safety of Toledo, Ohio. Adele Block is well remembered 
here, where, seven years ago, she made her first appear- 
ance at the Aleazar. After a successful engagement here 
she returned to the Hast, and later came back to San 
Francisco as a star at the Majestic theatre in ‘‘ Mizpah.”’ 


Beatrice Priest Fine, the California soprano, who was 
heard here last October while on a visit from New York 
city to her relatives in Oakland, was engaged as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damroseh, at Carnegie Hall on March 16th, when Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony was performed. 


A Face of Velvet 


How women covet a fresh, smooth, satiny complex- 
ion and what satisfaction and peace of mind its pos- 
session brings. The lines of age, worry and overwork, 
(deadly enemies of a woman’s beauty), are rendered 
well nigh powerless by Mrs. Nettie Harrison’s LOLA 
MONTEZ CREME. Other Cremes, fail to produce the 
delightful sensation of refreshing coolness and relax- 
ation to a dry, drawn or chapped skin. Its remarkable 
healing and soothing effect immediately follows the 
first application, and most important, it does not pro- 
mote a growth of down upon the face. For wrinkles 
and ma ge it is simply ideal—one trial discloses its 
exclusi individuality. Would-be imitators have ut- 
terly failed in their efforts to learn its secret. A sam- 
ple, with a copy of my book, “Secret of Beauty and 
Jood Health,’ sent free on request. Price per ‘jar 
(Three months’ treatment) 75c, at all first-class drug- 


gists. 
: MRS. NETTIE HARRISON, San Francisco 
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Home of Mrs. 


Jennings, Berkeley. 


done so much to promote the affairs of California 

in the East and abroad, is one of the women who 
believes in having an occupation for one’s spare moments. 
As a pastime she took up the making of art‘stic jewelry 
and cooper work and now she finds the occupation most 
absorbing. At her workshop, in her home in Berkeley. 
she spends many a delightful hour in the fashioning of 
beautiful jewelry, after designs of her own, specially 
made for each article. Mrs. Jennings is a graduate of 
Perdue University, where she made a special study of 
jewelry work and copper work under Augustus F. Rose. 
director of the Rhode Island School of Design, and Su- 
perintendent of Arts and Crafts work in the Boston 
schools. Her workshop is completely fitted up, with every 
necessary tool for her fascinating labor. 


Mie RUFUS P. JENNINGS, wife of the man who has 


Workshop of Mrs. Jennings, Berkeley, 


Mrs. Reginald Ross, formerly Miss Ethel Walker, of 
Seattle, was told she must pay $4 as ‘‘alien tax’’ when she 
arrived here from China. ‘‘Alten tax?’’ said Mrs. Ross. 
‘““Why man, I was born in this country. I’m an Ameri- 
can. I’m coming home.’’ The Immigration Officer ex- 
plained that in marrying an Englishman she had become 
one of King Edward’s subjects, and that Unele Sam re- 
garded all of Edward’s subjects as aliens. Mrs. Ross re- 
fused point blank to pay the tax. It was the principle of 
the thing. It was bad enough to have an English hus- 
band, but to pay $4 on a charge of which she was inno- 
cent she never would. The immigration officials put their 
heads together and came to the conclusion that for immi- 
eration purposes Mrs. Ross was an American, and as an 
American she walked ashore tax free. 
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Peking boasts a very prosperous daily paper, started, 
edited and managed by women and for women. 


Mrs. Ben Lathrop was an additional attraction with 
Gabrilowitsch at the fifth concert of the St. Francis 
Musieal Art Society. 

Mrs. Fannie C. Macauley (Frances Little), author of 
“The Lady of the Decoration,’”’ is making a trip around 
the world and is probably now in Siam. 


Miss Viola Van Orden, a contralto of San Francisco, 
and who recently left for study in the East, has been en- 
gaged to sing in one of the prominent Boston churches. 

Mary Johnston, who has been in Boston during the 
performance of her play, ‘‘The Goddess of Reason,’’ by 
Miss Marlowe, sailed from New York recently for Egypt. 

Mrs. Russell Sage and others have purchased a large 
tract of land in Jamaica, county of Queens, for the pur- 
pose of exper'menting the building of model tenement 
houses after the English style. The site includes more 
than forty-eight acres just outside the heart of the Italian 
and Polish settlements of Jamaica. 
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stock 
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What the Clubs are Doing 


IN HISTORIC “HANGTOWN.” 


O period of California’s history in feder- 
ated clubdom has been as fruitful of 
undertakings and accomplishment of 

the same as during the past few years. There 
has been a growing prosperity that has ex- 
panded throughout the State, reaching the 
clubs in small towns as well as cities, and 
bringing them together with marked ex- 
pansiveness that means greater success in 
undertakings of a similar character on a 
larger scale in the future. In most small 
towns there has developed some local cap- 
tain who is urging unusual interest in the 
promotion and development of civics, eco- 
nomics, forestry history, landmarks, art, 
ete., etc., which will ‘make good” the work 
of club women as thinkers and leaders 
for the future outlook of the State, and 
in which they will stand forth as independ- 
ent factors, on their worth. 

The wave of unceasing interest and pros- 
perity of the larger clubs has swept over 
the State, reaching the smaller ones, and 
they have fallen into the whirl of progres- 
sion, so that today the latter can present a 
program that would satisfy the critic. This 
is especially so of the Avon Club of historic 
“Hangtown” (Placerville). The 
workers of this club have not only been 
delving into the complicated works of 
Shakespeare, the greatest bard of literature, 
who goes so deeply into the exquisite and 


zealous 


half-hidden hints and indirections that faint | 
perfumes come to us from the crevices of | 
his lines, but have, for intellectual and so- | 


cial benefits, set aside days for the poets, | 


artists, pioneers and authors of California. 
They are banded together in one common 
tie and interest and the inspiration gained 
moves forward with leaps and bounds that 
makes club work a pleasure as well as an 
education and shows that the members of 
this club are active in civic pride and pa- 
triotism. 

An afternoon for poets only one 
sparkling drop on the sunlit ocean of rhythm 
and song. The time, being so short, was 
devoted to the most renowned California 
poets. Biographies, bits of choice verse, in- 
terspersed with the reading of the 


was 


most | 


talked of production of each poet, filled the | 


program. Joaquin Miller was first, Edwin 
Markham following. Other evolutions from 
the accumulative fund of the poetry of Cali- 


fornia poets was discussed and when the| 


time came to adjourn it was with regrets we 
left the land of dreams, where flowers were 
kissed with shining dew, that gave forth 
prismatic lights and shadows of jewels, as 
though touched by the divine thread from 
God to the soul of man. 

A day with the California artists is an- 


other of the pleasant and instructive mem- 


REPORTS FROM THE SECRETARIES 


ories we have put down in our year book. 
Our artists were favorably compared with 
those of other States and countries and 
their prosperity and culture have gone hand 
in hand. 

In our own little mountain town we boast 
of an artist, Miss L. Weatherwax, whose 
merit is steadily finding its way into the 
cities of other States. Born and reared in 
Placerville, we have had ample opportunity 
to see her climb the ladder of fame. She 
was a student of the Crocker Art Gallery in | 
her 


Sacramento, winning scholarship on 


meritorious work in drawing, and later a/ 


gold medal. At the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis, she had an exhibit of china, oil and 
water-color paintings. Being a true artist 
she always finds the shadows and the lights. 

*Tis difficult to find my way out of the 
maze of art as you see, but however strong 
the fascination to remain, I must give you 
a glimpse into the past—the year of ’49, 
when the Argonauts left mothers, sisters, 
wives and babes in search of the “golden 
fleece” to brave the perils that lurked in the 
unexplored region west of the Rockies. As 
our own county is rich in the history that 
has made the State such a golden success, 
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there was not time to explore much farther 
and the historic facts of ‘“Hangtown” and 
Coloma were discussed at greater length. 
With deep interest, prevaded with sadness, 
as to the passing of our benefactors, we 
rang out the 
“Bells of the Past, whose long forgotten 
music 

Still the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twlight of the Present, 

With color of romance.” 

Fremont, Bidwell, Sutter, the first pioneer 
child born at Sutters Fort, and last but not 
least, Marshall, were among those who had 
time allotted them. Reading and recita- 
tions were the order of the day. The chair- 
man of this committee, who worked so faith- 
fully, made it a day long to be remembered. 
Two of the most important numbers on 
this program and genuine treats were ren- 
dered by Mrs. Anna Reed, a member of the 
club, and one who had known James W. 
Marshall when she was a child and up to the 
time of his death. Knowing him to be a 
man of energy, perseverance and character. 
honest to a fault, upright and kind-hearted, 
always willing and glad to help those who 
were needy and believing he struck the 
keynote of California’s great future, she 
first eulogized his name and followed this 
with a tribute to his memory in verse. She 


also gave the reminiscences of a pioneer 


frying-pan, in verse, as told by itself, that she | 


found in Marshall’s cabin, and which hangs 
upon her parlor wall, now decked in ribbons 
and gold in memorium: 

“For the days of old, 

For the days of gold, 

For the days of Forty-Nine.” 

MRS. WILLIAM FAIRCHILD, Secy 
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A CIVIC CLUB 
Santa Clara Woman’s Club is a civic 
club. Good work has been done in the 
restoration of the Town Park. In planning 
for this year’s work, the first meeting of 
the month was set aside for business, while 
the second was given for a social time with 


meetings have had good programs and so 
far have been very interesting and profit- 
able. 

The club has accepted plans for and work 
will soon be commenced on a fountain of 


Mission style that is to be placed in the} 


Town Park that will cost, when completed, 
nearly $500. Arrangements have also been 
made and through the efforts of the club 
money secured from different organizations 
for the erection of a Mission Bell sign-post. 
These sign-posts are being used extensively 
through the South marking the number of 
miles to nearest Mission and El Carmino 
Real and historic points of interest. This 
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which had for their object the betterment 
of the community. 
JOSIE A. OLMSTED, Cor. Secy. 


The April bulletin of the Channing auxil- 
iary, Mrs. Sophia E. Peart, President, is as 
follows: April 5, reception to members. 
Hostesses, Mrs. O. D. Baldwin, Chairman; 
| Mrs. J. Norman Brittain, Mrs. Horatio Ward 
Stebbins. 3 p. m., business meeting; 3:20 
p. m., program, guests; guest cards may 
| be obtained from Miss C. Louise Smith, 2501 
Steiner street. Class for the study of mod- 
ern drama meets every Tuesday at 10 a. m., 
Mrs. Will A. Maddern, leader. Subjects for 


sign-post will soon be placed on the Ala- | 


meda, near the old Mission. 

One of the prominent features of the year 
was a guest day luncheon given to club 
members and invited guests, with Mrs. J. 
B. Hume, State President of Federated 
Clubs, as guest of honor. Tables were deco- 
rated with violets, while bouquets of violets 
and hand-painted place-cards were beside the 
plate of every guest. A dainty, yet sub- 
stantial menu, was charmingly served by 
young ladies, after which toasts were give 
by a number of guests. 

LULU BLANCHARD, Secy. 


* %*« * 


IMPROVEMENT CLUBS 


Owing to the shortage of water in Vallejo | 
last year, the lawn and nearly all the plants | 


in the park died. The Woman’s Improve- 


|ment Club has had it replanted and has 


also spent upwards of $90 placing new box 
swings in the children’s playground. Under 
the auspices of the club Miss Jane Brownlee, 


of New York, recently delivered one of her 


| splendid lectures on “Child Training” to a 


large and appreciative audience. 


special topics, when one member prepares a! 


program and a committee of four or five 
serve refreshments. The topics taken up 
have been Music, Local Charities, Chautau- 
qua, Civics, What Women Have Done and 
Are Doing, History and Landmarks. These 
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The meetings of the Mayfield Woman's 
Improvement Club are held twice a month. 
on the second and fourth Wednesday afte: 
noons, at the homes of the members. March 
10th was devoted toa short business session, 
followed by the reading of a paper on “How 
the Flag came Down at Hawaii,” taking 
the place of reciprocity day. This reading 
was followed by “‘Housekeeper’s Day,’ each 
member answering the roll-call by sugges- 
tions and helps, reading and personal ex- 
perience. It was a practical and helpful 
meeting. On March 31st a paper, “Foreign 
Travel—France,’’ was the feature of the 
program. MRS. ETTA WARING 
Chairman Press Committee. 


*° * 


The Woman’s Club of San Mateo gave a 
most enjoyable and successful entertain- 
ment last month in the presentation of “Th< 
Spinsters’ Convention,” which netted a 
handsome sum for the endowment of an 
annual bed in the Red Cross Guild Hospital. 
In the five years of its existence the club 
has given substantial aid to the Carnegie 
library, which it furnished at a cost of nearly 
$1,000, the Kindergarten and Sewing 
school, beside many other worthy causes, 
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April, “Master Builder’ and “Hedda Gab- 
ler,” by Ibsen. Talks on “Home Decoration 
and Applied Art,’ every Wednesday, 10:15 
a. m., Miss Eleanor Treat, leader. Subjects 
for April, Curtains, Draperies, Rugs, Sym- 
bolism in Oriental Decoration. Class in 
conversational French, meets every Mon- 
day and Friday 10 a. m., Miss Moliere, 
leader. Class in Voice Production and Elo- 
cution meets every Wednesday, 1:30 p. m., 
Mrs. Lysbeth Sweetser, leader. April 16th, 
lecture by President David Starr Jordan on 
“Susitala in Samoa,’ with personal remi- 
niscences of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
MRS. J. O. LOW, Business Secretary. 
* ws * 


The Woman’s Club of Palo Alto was 
hostess at the March meeting of the Alli- 
ance of Women’s Clubs of Santa Clara coun- 
ty, an organization comprising a dozen or 
more clubs. The gathering occurred on 
the afternoon of Saturday, the 27th, and 
about seventy-five visitors were present, 
representing clubs in Mayfield, Mountain 
View, Sunnyvale, Santa Clara and San Jose. 
The life and work of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was the subject of address and paper and 
splendid tribute was paid this venerable 
woman, one of the pioneer workers in be- 
half of sister women. An excellent musical 
program included two vocal solos and duets 
on the French horn with piano accompani- 
ments. The hall was tastefully decorated, 
yellow broom being effectively combined 
with bamboo. The more formal exercises 
were followed by a social hour during which 
refreshments were served and conversation 
encouraged. 


MRS. F. A. STUART, Cor. Secy. 


* *# 
The April program of the Adelphian Club, 
of Alameda, includes the annual meeting and 
election of officers, a recital by John Met- 
calf and Horatio Cogswell, “Some Prob- 
lems of Sanitation,” by Prof. Charles Gil- 
man Hyde and various other interesting 
things. Miss Belle Garrette, Secretary of the 
Adelphian Building Company, will be pres- 
ent at the union meeting and be prepared to 
issue certificates of stock. Recent happen- 
ings in the club included an “Irish” day in 
St. Patrick’s honor and an interpretive read- 
ing of “Peer Gynt” by Mrs. George Barnes 
Bird. Mrs. Bird will give the story of 
“Brand” at the meeting of the literature 
section of the club on April 23rd, and Mrs 
Evelyn Webster, Mrs. D. H. Weeks Ria 
Mrs. R. Frank Clark will read selections 
from what is perhaps Ibsen’s strongest 
drama. Mrs. Bird, by the way, is president 
of the Criterion and has for 
secutive years 
plays. 
MRS. WYNN MEREDITH, Cor. Secy. 

WHAT. A SACRAMENTO CLUB IS DOING 

The current topics department of the 
Tuesday Club, of Sacramento, meets twice 
a month and on each occasion there are 


seven con- 
led the club in Shakespeare’s 


addresses or papers upon vital questions of | 


the day, such as “The Need of City Play- 
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grounds for Old and Young,” .“The Pan-| which literaily covered every available 
American Congress and Lambeth Confer: | space on piano, tables and platform. George 


ence,” “Ten Years’ Occupation and Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States’ and “The Crusade Against 
the White Plague,” while the Chairman al- 
ways presents a resume of che international | 
political situation. One of the best studies | 
of the year has been upon the Indian ques- 
tion. C. E. Kelsey, general secretary of the 
Northern California Indian Association and 
special agent of the National Government, 
delivered a most able address upon the 
treatment the California Indians have re- 
ceived at the hands of the white man, and 
he also presented the pressing needs of the 
few remaining thousands still remaining 
within our State borders. This was fol- 
lowed by an appeal from one of the mem- 
bers of the department who had sent boxes 
of clothing, patchwork and toys to one of 


the field matrons, asking the ladies to re- 


member these poor neglected children at the 
Christmas time. The ladies generously re- 


sponded and about twenty boxes or pack- | 


ages containing good clothing, sewing ma- 
terials, dolls (one lady put in one hundred 
small dressed dolls), toys, picture cards and 
reading matter were sent to various sta- 
tions. Letters from field matrons show how 
received; one writes: 
call of Mr. 
Kelsey has aided me more than I can tell. 
I cannot speak too highly of this effort of 
the club women to aid our work among 
the Indians.” 

Another says in discussing the Christmas 
festivities: “The house was filled, the 
schoolhouse yard in front of the door and 
the windows on the outside were all oc- 
cupied by eager faces. I thank you over 
and over again for your kindly thought in 
providing enough so that each one was re- 
membered. My dear ladies who have aided 
me in-this effort you cannot understand 
what these free-will offerings are to me and 
my work. You are helping to establish, for 
the first time, in the minds of these In- 
dians, the wonderful gift of God’s love for 
His people.” 

The department brought the same _ sub- 
ject before the general club, when’ a de- 
lightful Indian atmosphere was given to 
the occasion by the profusion of valuable 
Indian baskets of all sizes and _ shapes, 


these boxes were 
“Your generous response to the 


Wharton James, of Los Angeles, in one of 
his characteristic addresses, full of en- 
| thusiasm, told the ladies “What the White 
| Race May Learn From the Indian,” and 
the music for the afternoon was taken from 
| the true folk-songs of the Zuni tribes. Mrs. 
Walter Longbottham, who has made a spe- 
cial study of these weird melodies, to which 
| her powerful contralto voice is especially 
; adapted, sang most gloriously, “The Com- 
ing of Montezuma” and “An Indian Lut 
laby.” ANNIE W. GILBERT, 
Chairman Current Topics Department. 


IN SAN MATEO 


The past club year has been, for the 
hursday Club of San Mateo, one of steady 
growth in interest and efficiency of work. 
Holland, its history, its art, and its litera- 
ture, has been the subject of study, and 
under the guidance of the carefully pre- 
pared program, the work has proved most 
profitable, and has secured the active in- 
terest of the members. Mrs. Frederick H. 
Colburn is President of the club. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF QUEEN BEEZIE. 
(Continued from Page 11.) 
her breath, she added with some solicitude, ‘‘But you 
mustn’t never tell or I’d get an awful whipping.’’ 

‘*Cross my heart to drop down dead,’’ and, as Tessie 
performed the sacred rite, the bargain was made. 

Tessie led the way back to the convent walls into the 
unknown and longed-for preeinets of Santa Teresa street 
until they arrived at the domicile where the scion of the 
Dennis household rested after his daily stint of hod-ear- 
rying. Under latticed arbor, Tessie spread a tea-table, 
gorgeous with flowery china and a great green pitcher of 
lemonade into which Mrs. Dennis had poured a tea-spoon 
or two of the rosy wine, turning it a pale sickly pink. 
This made no difference to Beezie; it was ‘‘clerrit,’’ pre- 
cious ‘‘clerrit.”’ With what voracity she slacked her 
thirst and smacked her lips I should shame to tell. 

She wiped her mouth on her sleeve and exclaimed, 
“Oh, Tessie Dennis, it’s the best thing I ever tasted! If 
you'll only ’vite me to see you lots, I’ll let you lick all 
the jelly off my tart every day at noon.’’ 

When the pitcher of lemonade was finished, stories of 
wonderful balls and dinners that had never taken place 
were exchanged by Beezie for weird tales of ghosts and 
fairies that frequented the bogs on winter nights in 
Treland. 

Time flew with such swift wings that it was quite late 
when Beezie started up. ‘‘Oh my, it’ll be almost dark 
when I get home, ’n I’ll get it.’’ 

Great was her distress when, as she turned to take 
a farewell glance at the house, she discovered Gemma 
Yoeco with her tiny nose glued between the rails of the 
side fence, taking in all that happened. From behind 
the great pepper tree in the convent yard she had heard 
Tessie’s invitation and had followed in hope of reveng- 
ing herself on the all-powerful Beezie. When she espied 
her enemy leaving the Dennis domicile she left the fence, 
and raising herself to a height of scorn, she declaimed, 
glaring at Beezie, 

““You ean like the Irish better’n’ the Italians, you can 
beat me in my lessons, you can take my best chum away, 
but now I’ve got you, ’n’ you bet I’ll get even.’’? She 
clenched her fists and beat the air in vindictive glee. 
“I’m goin’ to tell Sister, ’n’ she’ll tell your mother, ’n’ 
you'll get a lickin’, ’eause rich folks don’t let their girls 
visit poor folks. Gee!’’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t be a sneak any way,’’ 
superior retort as she hastened to the car. 

When she arrived at home, the Stern One was waiting. 
He greeted her gravely. ‘‘A nice time for you to get 
home, Where have you been?’’ 

Awful to relate, the atavistic principle of self-preser- 
vation overcame the more newly inculeated one of truth- 
telling. Beezie looked into his eyes boldly, without a 
wink, and answered, ‘‘I walked home to save a nickel,”’ 
exposing on her palm a nickel, the remainder of her 
weekly stipend of fifty cents. 

“‘T hope, James, that you’re not going to believe that 
story,’’ interposed the mother. ‘‘School closed at three 
o’clock.”’ 

But the Stern One, though learned and far-seeing, was 
weak in one point: he loved Beezie, and therefore had 
faith in her. ‘‘T certainly do not think she would tell an 
untruth to Father.’’ His word was law, and so the mat- 
ter rested. 

Beezie’s cheeks burned and she tossed the night long in 
her little bed with the guilt of her first deceit. 

The next morning, retribution came swiftly and relent- 
lessly. Gemma arrived at the convent yard very early 
and, by the time Beezie appeared, Sister Alberta was in 
full possession of the facts of the appalling indiscretion. 
Oh, what chagrin was Beezie’s, as she looked out, the 
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long day, through the window of the woodshed, where 
she was in penanee, at Tessie and Gemma once more bask- 
ing in the sunlight of blissful companionship! Worse 
still, was the ignominy at the words of the Stern One, 
as he viewed her in bed, where Mother put her upon read- 
ing Sister Alberta’s note. He looked at her over the rims 
of his glasses, and said with great sadness: 

“To think that the little daughter of whom I’ve been 
so proud, of whom I’ve boasted that she divided her time 
between her prayer-book and the multiplication table, 
should not only disobey, but also tell a falsehood!” He 
shook his head sorrowfully and left the room. 

But worst of all was when the older brother, that 
cruelest of inventions, poked his unruly, mischievous 
pate in the door and saw her dining frugally on bread 
and milk. He ealled exultantly, ‘‘Ha, ha! You would 
trapse after the ‘Dago Red!’ We’re going to have ice- 
cream for dinner, and you won’t get any. Hip, hip, 
hooray.’’ 

Was there ever such another torturer. even in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition? She buried her head in the pil- 
lows and wept bitter tears of repentance and regret. Why, 
oh, why, had she looked on the lemonade when it was 
pink ? 


A Valuable Farm 


The great fortune, possibly $50,000,000, left by Mary 
Goodwin Pinkney, represents the increase and multipli- 
cation during a little more than half a century of $40,000 
invested in a Harlem farm. This woman millionaire was 
in no sense a producer of wealth. Her name is not asso- 
ciated with any of the great manufactories or business 
enterprises on which our national industrial greatness is 
founded. No steel or cotton mills stand as monuments to 
her, or mercantile houses such as H. B. Claflin and A. T. 
Stewart erected in a lifetime of labor. Such memorials 
as she leaves are dwellines and apartment houses. She 
simply sat still while an army of toilers poured tribute 
into her lap, every new business firm increasing its bulk, 
every shipload of immigrants adding their share. Pitts. 
burg, Chicago, the East and West and South contributing 
until the sum total of her unearned wealth exceeded the 
fortunes acquired by men whose names are synonymous 
with the nation’s commercial development. 

It throws light on the altered view of the magnitude 
of American fortunes to compare with the millions lett 
by this aged spinster, her name unknown to nine New 
Yorkers in ten, with the $6,000,000 left by Peter Cooper, 
with Stephen Girard’s $9,000,000, or the $20,000,000 be- 
queathed by the founder of the Astor fortune. The estate 
of Catherine Lorillard Wolfe approximated $12,000,000, 
not one-fourth of the amount popularly eredited to Miss 
Pinkney- In the sense that her fortune was the produet 
of conditions peculiar to large cities and most strikingly 
exemplified in New York, it is one of the most remark- 
able fortunes of American history. 


Charwoman (mending carpet)—I never thought as 
7ow I should come to this, mum. Me that was that well 
eddicated that afore I was married I couldn’t even make 
a beef pudden. 


““T see you have a will of your own.’’ 
‘“Maybe—sometimes I regret I am sole beneficiary.’’ 


MY! HOW DELICIOUS 
“MELLOW MINTS” are rightly named—the mint 
flavor is delicate and refined, and the candy is soft and 
mellow. Geo. Haas & Sons’ Candy Stores, Phelan Build- 
ing (Market and O’Farrell streets), Fillmore at Ellis. 
Van Ness at Sutter and 28 Market street (near Ferry.) 
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THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF A CITY IN ITSELF 
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Hats 
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$12.20 » 


Bagnall & Boughton 


SUCCESSORS 
1622 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 : CAL. 


RESERVATIONS NOW BEING MADE 
FOR 


POLK & CALIFORNIA STS. 
SHlaple Hall $s SAN FRANCISCO :: CALIFORNIA 


Most Elegantly equipped Ballroom in California 
Large Stage—will seat 100 people on stage. 


See G. R. PUCKETT 


Daily between 10 and 12 a. m. 


Phone Market 3022 


RUGS MADE FROM OLD CARPETS 
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We can make a good, durable and often times 
a beautiful Rug out of old or new carpet of any 
kind, such as Ingrain, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, in most any condition. Velvet and Moquette 
if not too badly worn—if the pile is worn off 
they will not make Rugs. Chenille curtains or 
table covers make a good, cheap rug. Woolen 
rags cut or torn and sewed like carpet rags will 
make a good Rug. 

In fact, you can use up almost anything to ad- 
vantage at a price within the reach of all. All 
our rugs are reversible, both sides being alike. 


Public invited to inspect works and see how rugs are 
made—a most interesting sight. 


SAN FRANCISCO RUG WorKsS 


1122 SUTTER STREET 


Phone Franklin 554 HOAG & OSTERDOCK, Props. 
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GRANDFATHER’S STORY 
(Concluded from Page 10.) 


“Hor full five minutes,’’ said the ‘Old Man,’ with a 
long-drawn breath and another keen look from under the 
bushy eyebrows, ‘‘I tried to think out the problem, when 
my mind was made up. It was neck or nothing, and as it 
was my neck I squirmed. So I turned to Charlie Hanson, 
my mate, and said: 

‘¢ “Charlie, do you think you could take the Sarah A. 
home to Boston?’ 

‘<<Ves Cap, Ido. But what are you going to do?’ 

‘““«Me? © I’m going home in that schooner up there.’ 

‘““Of course everybody looked astonished, but I kept 
my own counsel, simply saying: ‘Charlie, you jump aft 
there and take the bearings of that vessel by compass, 
and then take the compass out and bring it along for we 
must push for the bushes if we ever want to see Boston 
again. I’ll tell you my pal after we get into the wood.’ 

“Tt took about two minutes for the Sarah A. to be 
deserted by all hands. I took the compass from Charlie 
and led the way back from the creek, about a quarter of 
a mile back, shaping the course by the compass so as to 
keep along up about parallel with the bank. As soon as 
I thought we were about opposite the pirate, I took the 
advance and, sure enough, we came in full sight of the 
pirate schooner and at the same time made another grand 
discovery that a little ahead of where the schooner lay 
there was an arm of the creek which ran off about west 
and opened out into the bay by a different channel from 
the one he had entered. I saw at a glance that as the 
wind was a vessel could run out by this channel with a 
free sheet. Just about the time we came in sight of the 
schooner they had mustered all hands and started down 
the ereek to overhaul the Sarah A.’’ 

Now the old Captain began to warm up to his story 
and held up a warning finger to invoke attention. 

‘*T whispered to my men: ‘Now’s the chance, out knives, 
cut her fasts, then jump aboard, shove off and then put 
sail on her.’ The orders were promptly obeyed, for it 
meant life to us, and in less than ten minutes the pirate 
schooner Viking was under all sail and passing rapidly 
down the western channel.’’ 

The old Captain gave a short laugh and a toss of the 
noble old head as he went on. 

““At the moment the pirates reached the Sarah A. they 
saw their own vessel under way and going to sea. In- 
stantly they saw through the trick and boiling with rage 
they prepared to follow. So in about half an hour both 
vessels were outside and we ran away to the west’ard 


about a point free and keeping the luff of the sails lft- 
ing so that she shouldn’t go too fast through the water 
and the Sarah A. standing right in our wake crowding on 
all sail in order to overhaul us.’’ 

Again that low chuckle from the Captain, as he said: 

‘After leading about ten miles we suddenly tacked ship 
and stood back on the other track towards the pirates, 
and passing them to wind’ard, just out of pistol shot 
Charlie hailed ’em. 

“* “Now, gentlemen, you will keep on as you are going. 
If you attempt to haul your wind, I’ll sink you.’ 

‘fA yell of mingled rage and despair rang out from the 
Sarah’s deck, and immediately the schooner’s helm was 
put hard down in order to go in stays, but before she 
was head to wind, a nine-pound shot from one of their 
own guns, fired by a scion of one of the old Vikings, came 
erashing through her bulwarks, telling them what they 
might expect if they did not obey orders—and they did. 
In an instant the schooner helm was put up and she was 
kept off on her course. We reefed our fore and aft sails 
so that we should just hold our way with the other schoon- 
er, and then kept on after her just within point blank 
range, and all throughout the clear and beautiful night 
whenever they seemed to forget their orders and _ be- 
gan to keep off or to haul too, off their course, a gentle 
hint from their own long pivot gun, whose calibre they 
knew so well, brought them to terms. And that’s the 
way we drove them all the way into Havana, where they 
were secured by the authorities. The Government was so 
well pleased over the affair that the Viking was handed 
over to us, free gift, and the Sarah A. didn’t have to pay 
a dollar in port charges nor export duties, and we sailed 
away home—I with the Viking and Charlie with the 
Sarah A. 

“Tt turned out a pretty good thing. I sold out my 
part and came to California in the fifties. Good day, the 
old lady has coffee ready; come in and have a cup. No? 
All right, come around another day and I’ll tell you more 
about early days in this town,’’ and the old Captain, with 
h's never-failing laugh and keen glance, walked off the 
wharf in his slow-measured fashion, with a parting look 
behind to see if the Constance was in sight, the limp 
from his broken leg showing only when he was tired. 
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A GREEN-ROOM STORY 


(Concluded from Page 9.) 


allotment by Luigi. She wrote home to her mother in 
the country a letter brimming over with glee, and set her- 
self to the study of her part with the pleasure any am- 
bitious girl would feel in seeing the goal of her desire 
looming not beyond eyeshot. Had not Crawford hinted 
that night, if all went as he expected, she might sing 
Dorothy in the Cellier opera, which was to be the next 
production? 

Lily Maize constantly urged little Maud to accept 
Tom Millet’s devotion in the spirit in which it was of- 
fered. 

““There’s no show for a chorus girl to get on now unless 
she has a rich admirer,’’ she said. ‘‘I just wish I were in 
your shoes. The only chap that likes me is that poor lit- 
tle wretch Dicky Brown, and he’s only good for ear rides 
to the park on Sundays. Now Millet would star you and 
get a new opera written for you—oh, my, you little goose, 
I could shake you!”’ 

Little Maud was steadfast. 

‘*T shall be like Miss Anstruther,’’ she said, ‘‘she has 
no beaux, and she is going to work her way up. I’m go- 
ing to work my way up, too.”’ 

Lily’s constant persuasions, however, finally brought 
little Maud to the point of saying that if her idol proved 
to have clay feet, she would swear by her no longer, and 
might be induced to be a bit less frigid to young Millet. 

Miss Anstruther lttle thought that a soul hung in the 
balance, with herself the weight in the scale. She sunned 
herself in imaginary dreams of gratified ambition. The 
manager had said he would eall upon her that afternoon 
with the musical director, who would try her in the musie 
of Dorothy. 

‘‘And if everything goes as I faney it will, you’ll have 
Miss Levison’s position for a long engagement,’’ he added. 

Nellie Anstruther concluded her practice just as the 
manager knocked at her door. She occupied a room on the 
top floor of a rooming house patronized mainly by the- 
atrical people of limited means, and her piano, a rented 
one, drew attention to the paucity of other necessary fur- 
nishings of the room. 

She opened the door, cordiality beaming from eyes and 
lips. What a dear, good old chap this much maligned 
Crawfish was, she thought. How perfectly horrid of the 
other girls, and the men, to say things about him. If 
there ever were a manager who rewarded hard work and 
reliability, it was old Crawfish. What a nasty nickname, 
too—there was surely nothing fish-like in the rosy, round, 
smiling face and the bright blue eyes that twinkled at her 
now. As she shook hands with him she looked beyond in- 
to the narrow hallway, where she expected to see the 
musical director. 

““T thought you said that Signor Luigi was coming, 
too?”’ 

**On consideration I did not think it necessary,’’ he re- 
plied jauntily, ‘‘you see it is a matter I can settle better 
than he. I feel assured you can sing the part—indeed I 
have in view a grand opera revival, also, in which I in- 
tend you to create some roles. How would you like to 
try Lucia, now, or Violetta?’’ 

Miss Anstruther blushed with pleasure. Grand opera— 
oh, how heavenly that would be. She would write the 
glad news at once to her mother. How her old master, 
the organist of the country town, would boast about his 
pupil’s progress! She lost herself in a sea of dreams. 

‘“Come, sit down here and we'll talk it over,’’ said 
Crawford, indicating the old sofa which took up far too 
much of the contracted space in the tiny room. 

‘“Don’t you want me to sing the role over for you?’’ 
asked Nellie, making a move toward the piano. 
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1116-18 Geary St.. nr. Van Ness Ave., Tel. Franklin 2824 q 
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Weight and Quality 


The kind you pay $12 for from other dealers. Order Today. 


PHONE KEARNY 466 
J. J. Moore & Co. 915-217 PINE st. 
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JAS. J GILMARTIN, Pres. 
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‘““No, no, my dear,’’ he gurgled in his velvety voice, 
which was thought to rank as one of his best assets in 
the profession which benefited by his financial acumen, 
“‘you understand that the singing doesn’t matter so much. 
Sissy wasn’t such a wonderful singer.’’ His blue eyes, 
the ones Harris had remarked upon, smiled at her. ‘‘You 
must know that few chorus ladies have been given the op- 
portunity of advancement that I have given you.’’ 

““T’ve tried to do well, and am grateful to you.”’ 

“That’s all right, that’s all right. Work’s a good 
thing, a good thing. But you’re a pretty girl, a pretty 
feoitil lie 

Then, perhaps considering he had said enough, he 
jumped up, and held out his hand. 

“You understand, don’t you? You can give your an- 
swer at rehearsal tomorrow. You sing Dorothy—you are 
the favorite of fortune, eh, Miss Anstruther?” 

He cast a disparaging eye around the meagrely fur- 
nished room. 

“Lucia would look out of place here, wouldn’t she? 
Violetta in the last act, ha-ha-ha!’’ He laughed at the 
picture his words brought to mind. ‘‘Well, by-by, my 
dear.’’ 

He did not wait for a reply, or a good-bye, but nodded 
once, opened the door and departed. She heard him hum- 
ming “‘Ah fors e lui,’’ as he briskly sped down the nar- 
row stairs. 

When the echo of his footsteps had died away Nellie 
gave herself up to the luxury of a storm of tears. 

The fact of the manager’s visit to Miss Anstruther was 
known, of course, to all the company. Lily Maize, to 
Maud McMillan, wagged her head wisely. 

‘‘Millet’s going to win,’’ she said joyously. 

Millet’s conquest of little Maud meant to Lily Maize 
that she might have a share in her friend’s good times. 
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To the ultimate of such an affair she gave no thought. 

‘““Not yet,’’ answered Maud, whose belief in her idol 
was founded on a rock. 

‘Ten to one she sings Dorothy,’’ said Harris, the ora- 
cular look wrinkling his comieal face. 

At rehearsal there was a hush of anticipation on every 
face. Miss Earl had been singing choice parts since 
Sissy’s elopement, and it was expected that Luigi would 
hand her the role of Phyllis when the music was distrib- 
uted. 

When Miss Anstruther came in there were nods and sup- 
pressed smiles. Luigi went up to the manager and whis- 
pered. Crawford nodded and Luigi approached Miss Ans- 
truther. He handed her a score. She looked it over, 
shook her head and handed it back. Crawford glared at 
the musical director> when the latter returned to him. 

“‘Rehearsal’s called off this morning,’’ said Luigi, 
‘come back after lunch.’’ 

A little later, as they all went trooping out, Maud Me- 
Millan found herself by Nellie Anstruther’s side. 

““Aren’t you going to sing Dorothy?’’ she asked, 
timidly. 

“This looks like it,’’ replied Nellie, with a smile. 

She held out the score of the sopranos in the chorus. 

“T knew it,’’ laughed Maud, happily, to Lily Maize, 
some minutes later, as they were lunching on sandwiches, 
and tea in thick cups, ‘‘and you can keep that Millet boy 
for yourself. I’m going to be next to Miss Anstruther 
in the back row next week.’’ 


‘ 


A man went to hell, and was walking about putting 
on sO many airs that the Devil said to him, ‘‘Say! You 
20 about here as if you owned the place.’’ 

““T do!’ reflected the man. ‘‘My wife gave it to me 
just before I died.’’—New York Life. 


PREPARE NOW FOR YOUR EASTERN TRIP 


OVER THE 


Sunset Route 
LOW RATES 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


IN EFFECT 


May 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 31 
June 1 to 4, 14 to 19, 25 to 27 inclusive 


NEW YORK . ; : ; : : : ; . $108 50 
WASHINGTON : : ; : F c 2 : 107 50 


July 1 to 7 inclusive BOSTON : C ; C : c - 4 é 110 50 


August 9 to 13 inclusive 


NEW ORLEANS . : : F : : : : 67 50 


September 7 to 10, 13 to 15 inclusive CHICAGO : ; , : : : : : ; 72 50 


Many More Rates on Application. Choice of 
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Ask about our personally conducted excursion parties leaving for New Orleans, Chicago 
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Bay Tree Nursery 


If you are interested in fine trees and plants to beautify your 
place it will pay you to come and look over our stock. 

All of our plants are shipped from Europe in the original 
soil in which they are grown, hence there is no danger of them 
not living, as the roots are not disturbed. 

Bay trees in round tops and pyramids from $20 to $300 a 
pair. Boxwood in all styles from $3 to $25 each. English 
Laurel, 3 sizes in tubs. Rhododendrons with 75 to 100 buds on 
each plant. Azaleas, Aucuba Japonica, Aucuba type, Geo. 
Washington’s Cherry, full of bright red berries, Camelias, Japanese 
Dwarf Cedars and many other plants. Come and see the finest 
assortment of foreign plants ever shipped to the Pacific Coast. 
No trouble to show oes 


L. QO. Beery & Son 


101 VALENCIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telegraph Ave. and 23rd St., Oakland 
Telephone Oakland 4190 
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TRADE-MARK 


QUALITY 


Suitable For Coast Requirements 


INDIVIDUALITY 
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BATHING SUITS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Copyright by Gantner & Mattern Co. NEW STYLES FOR SEASON 1909 NOW READY 


Prices Right : We furnish all the bath houses on the ‘Pacific Coast : Dependable Goods 


Specialties for Men & Women 
Sweater Coats 


Hosiery 


The largest stock in San Francisco 
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Underwear MULL 


In every fabric and texture 


WE KNIT TO ORDER 


Visit the finest Knit-Shop in the 
world. Nothing High 
Priced. 


Corner Post Street and Grant Avenue 


WE OPERATE THE LARGEST KNITTING MILL IN THE WEST 
Telephone Kearny 3603 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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